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Editor’s Letter 


An Edwardian picnic? Sure. 
Don’t forget the corkscrew 


W e’ve already put a fair number of 
freelancers through a fair num¬ 
ber of ordeals. Cheryl Ray went 
all the way from St. John’s to Tampa 
and back in the big rig of a truck- 
driver called Silver Tongue. She was 
investigating reasons for the high price 
and wizened condition of citrus fruit 
in Atlantic Canada’s supermarket bins 
{Truckin' on Down to Florida in Pur¬ 
suit of the Price of Oranges , May). 
Cheryl has since decided to quit New¬ 
foundland for good-the price of 
oranges had nothing to do with her 
decision-and, on page 53, she says 
farewell in her own way. Bruce Little’s 
ordeal was braving abuse by Europe’s 
most rabid enemies of the seal hunt 
(Why the Seal-Hunt Haters Won't Dry 
Up and Blow Away , April). 

Elizabeth Haines drank beer in the 
Corner Tavern, St. John’s, for the story 
on page 43 and, though that might 
not sound like an ordeal, the sight of 
a girl in the Comer Tavern doesn’t 
exactly light up the lives of the men 
who, for decades, have been drinking 
there without women. Ian Porter went 
to sea on a herring seiner for a story 
we’ll run later this summer; Harry 
Thurston squirmed through a decrepit 
coal mine in River Hebert, N.S., {Mining 
a Thin Seam Wasn't God's Idea , June); 
and, also for our June issue, Harry Hol¬ 
man actually sampled restaurant food in 


Charlottetown. (Just kidding. The food 
was good, and we called his story At 
Last! Good Dining in Charlottetown.) 

But in the short, happy life of 
Atlantic Insight-tYds is our fourth 
issue-none of our writers have endured 
so ludicrous a time as Colleen Thomp¬ 
son did when she produced A Picnic 
Fit for a King (pages 4445) in Freder¬ 
icton. Part of her job was to make sure 
that models, wearing rented costumes 
from Theatre New Brunswick, got to¬ 
gether with the food, with Edwardian- 
picnic buff Philip Salmon, and with 
photographer Stephen Homer. The site 
she chose was a lawn near Christ Church 
Cathedral and the first problem arose 
when....Well, here’s how Colleen tells 
the story: 

“First, Stephen Homer was not 
available except for the hours of 7 a.m. 
(ye gods) to 10 a.m. last Sunday. 
Philip is a diabetic, and he chose to have 
an attack the day before the picnic 
(which is probably one reason why he 
didn’t make it even more lavish). Cos¬ 
tumes tended to get lost in the dark 
comers of the Playhouse (which is 
probably one reason why the king is not 
wearing a vest) and on and on. We all 
got mildly drunk on white wine while 
the devout did double-takes on their 
way to church. It didn’t dawn on us 
until the bottles were empty that we 
could have been arrested for having 



liquor in an unauthorized place. 

“I went through a red light on the 
way back to the Playhouse and, in my 
begowned and behatted condition, had 
visions of trying to explain to a police 
officer why I did that. Meanwhile, my 
companions, Edward -He's the king, 
of course, officer-and his friends offer¬ 
ed chatty, Edwardian advice from the 
back seat. Janet Clarke, the other 
model, kept making outrageous noises 
with her Edwardian bird-call and, 
supposing herself a suffragette, begged 
cigars from the men. 

“Any more good ideas, Atlantic 
Insight ?” 

From what we know of Edward 
VII, he’d have revelled in Colleen’s 
Sunday-morning party in the pretty 
town of Fredericton. His mother, how¬ 
ever, would not have been amused. I 
am. Colleen’s letter reminds me why 
I’ve always liked this crazy business: 
Behind every story that sees print, 
there’s one that usually doesn’t. Some¬ 
times it’s better. 
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Oil, wind and us 

Your fine magazine arrived this 
morning in the mail and as we are enjoy¬ 
ing a 20-knot wind off the North Atlan¬ 
tic across our well-oiled beaches, I took 
some time from my Saturday chores to 
read some of the articles. If this issue 
is an indication of things to come, then 
Maritimers are in for some very interest¬ 
ing reading. 

Keith Sibley 
Sydney , N.S. 

All's well in Antigonish 

Under Heritage you ran an article 
on the International Gathering of the 
Clans, The Clans Are Coming (April). In 
it you mention the Games in Antigonish 
for athletics. We also have a very prom¬ 
inent cultural program. If there are 
problems, as you suggest, they are not 
in Antigonish. 

Wilena Maclnnis Penny 
Antigonish , N.S. 

There is life after dark in Sydney... 
maybe 

I was pleased to see Parker Barss 
Donham’s record is still intact ( Sydney 
Clubs..May). He hasn’t researched a 
story yet. As to having a limited number 
of places to go on a Saturday night, 
within a 15-mile radius there has to be 
at least 35 clubs, all featuring a variety 
of music. If Mr. Donham would get out 
of that pub with his pseudo-intellectual 
friends he would get a much truer 
picture of the club scene in industrial 
Cape Breton. 

Ivan Melanson 
Local 355 

American Federation of Musicians 
Sydney , N.S. 

As a new reader to your magazine 
I think it’s great. Sydney Clubs...by 
Parker Donham was interesting but 
shows not much change in Sydney’s 
entertainment life. 

George Poulain 

(Whitney Pier) 
Point Lepreau, N.B. 

No potatoes, please 

I believe the classroom should not 
be used to give free advertising to 
McCains or any other product ( School 
Book-Buying..May). Our children are 
over-exposed to junk food commercials 
on television, and taxpayers’ money 
should not be used for more of the 
same. We need a better policy on what 
reading material is used in our schools. 
I wish there was something parents 
could do to change things. 

Ingrid Prosser 
South Ohio , N.S. 


Home truths 

Have just finished reading Atlantic 
Insight as well as Paul Robinson’s book 
Where Our Survival Lies: Students and 
Textbooks in Atlantic Canada and it 
seems to me that the commitment and 
intent of the two are identical. Robin¬ 
son points out that “approximately 80% 
of the publishers supplying materials to 
Atlantic Canada are foreign-owned.” 
Nice to think that your magazine might 
help to change the idea that all truth 
comes from away. 

Mar)’ Sparling 
Halifax , N.S. 

Cheers for corvettes 

Congratulations to men like Frank 
Manchee who are trying to bring the 
corvette Louisburg back to Halifax 
(The Last Battle of HMCS Louisburg , 
May). When we published Jim Lamb’s 
book The Corvette Navy we were 
delighted to find that there are 
thousands of Canadians who remember 
the corvettes with affection. It would 
be a damned shame if this part of 
Canadian history were allowed to slip 
away and the Louisburg were prevent¬ 
ed from mooring where she belongs— 
in the Halifax harbor that was home 
base to the men of the corvette navy. 

Douglas M. Gibson 
MacMillan of Canada Ltd. 

Toronto , Ont. 


Grit-Tory waltz not only dance in town 

One reason why the New Demo¬ 
cratic Party remains only “a force in 
certain areas” of Atlantic Canada re¬ 
veals itself in your coverage of the 
federal election, Promises , Promises... 
(May). The narrow-minded logic on 
which Stephen Kimber based his de¬ 
cision to exclude the NDP helps perpet¬ 
uate the east’s mouldy belief that the 
Grit-Tory waltz is the only dance in 
town. My initial confidence in Atlantic 
Insight's high quality of writing and 
editing has been shattered somewhat. I 
hope my faith will be renewed with 
articles that are a bit more just. 

Michael Hamm 
Sambro, N.S. 

Your May cover which offered 
Trudeau and Clark as “the choice” was 
editorially irresponsible. It denied the 
opinion-forming effectiveness of the 
NDP. I must concede there is evidence 
that your heart was in the right place. 
Your graphic retouching presented the 
Grits and Tories in faded and flaky 
portraits from the attic. 

Emero Steigman 
Halifax , N.S. 
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Clever, those seals 

I object to Bruce Little’s blithe 
observation in Why the Seal-Hunt 
Haters Won't Dry Up and Blow Away 
(April) that there is no basis for the 
Newfoundlanders’ claim that the seals 
threaten their fishery. As a child in the 
Depression, I saw seals everywhere on 
the shores of my home in southwest 
Nova Scotia. The lobster traps had 
doors secured by rubber or canvas 
hinges with a “button.” The seals 
turned the button with nose or flippers 
and helped themselves to the catch in¬ 
side—or, if there were none, to the bait. 
It must have been awfully cute to 
watch, but the fishermen were not 
amused. 

A.G. Wickens 
Shag Harbour, N.S. 

The phantom Mounties 

You say the Fat City Phantom is 
privy to inside government information. 
This leaves the impression that he/she 
is a civil servant and the problem is I 
don’t know what or whose axe he/she 
is grinding. Rather than hiding them 
behind silly names you should tell us 
more about your writers. Also, one 
thing you and Mr. Kimber might have 
done in The Ordeal of Ross Maclnnis 
(May) is tell me the names of the RCMP 
officers who harassed Dr. Ross Maclnnis 
and his patients. I would like to know 
if men of that ilk are serving in my area. 

Al Holman 
Charlottetown , P.E.I. 

While Ross Maclnnis may have got 
a measure of personal vindication and 
“made his point,” he certainly got a 
very small measure of justice. Nowhere 
within the story is one single mountie 
mentioned by name. 

L.J. Billiard 
Goose Bay , Nfld. 

Ed: Among the names mentioned in 
Judge Leo MacIntyre's report on 
the Maclnnis case were those of 
Sgt. Earl Hamilton and Cpl. Chester 
MacDonald of the RCMP. 

Scallops and sea captains 

I want to congratulate you very 
sincerely on getting this new magazine 
off to such a good start. My wife and I 
were very pleased to try Philippa Mon- 
sarrat’s recipe for Coquilles St. Jacques 
(April). It was excellent. We have found 
many other articles of interest, particu¬ 
larly that of the sea captains of New¬ 
foundland (, Slope-Browed , Gin-Sodden 
Bullies , May). There certainly is an 
Atlantic point of view which your 
magazine has captured very well. 

Henry D. Hicks , 
President 
Dalhousie University 
Halifax , N.S. 
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The Region 





Summer real estate: The bubble burst 


live without our farms and shores. For now 


Non-residents decide they can 

M aclean's said, “Foreign owner¬ 
ship of Canadian land is blossom¬ 
ing as a major and endless issue 
right across the country. There’s scarce¬ 
ly a province that’s not taking a hard 
look at the law to see how to control 
the flow of Canadian land into foreign 
hands.” That was Five years ago. Down 
here, of course, “foreign hands” include 
Upper Canadian hands. Not only loose¬ 
spending Bostonians and New Yorkers 
but also loose-spending Torontonians 
were goosing the price of farmland and 
cottage country in all three Maritime 
provinces. Wealthy Europeans, fearing 
what a socialist takeover would do to 
their property at home, also decided 
Atlantic Canada was one beautiful place 
to put money into land. 

No one was doing anything illegal. 
Foreigners had a perfect right to buy 
land from us. We had a perfect right 
to sell to whomever we chose (and, 
indeed, to hear some politicians and 
many real estate wheelers, no right was 
more sacred). But local citizens’ groups 
arose to fight the flow of Maritime 
land into outside ownership and, for a 
while, the issue appeared to be becom¬ 
ing as hot regionally as American owner¬ 
ship of other Canadian resources was 
nationally. (Newfoundland and Labra¬ 
dor escaped the controversy; physically, 
they were simply too formidable for 


outsiders in search of summer proper¬ 
ties). Since ’74, however, the battle 
has died. In three provinces, here’s why: 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

P rince Edward Island: Outsiders 
were gobbling up land so fast 
in 1970 it appeared that, by the year 
2,000, they’d own a quarter of the 
Island, and virtually all its best recrea¬ 
tion land. Farmland was going out of 
production and Islanders found shore¬ 
line tougher to find than before, and 
more expensive to buy. In ’72, the prov¬ 
ince reacted. It passed legislation re¬ 
quiring all non-residents to get cabinet 
approval before buying more than ten 
acres of land. Two New Yorkers chal¬ 
lenged the law but, in ’75, the Supreme 
Court of Canada upheld it. Conserva¬ 
tionists called the decision a landmark. 
The province also created the Land Use 
Commission and gave it power to rule 
on such questions as urban sprawl. 
Surely, the Island was now a leader in 
land-conservation policy. Or was it? 

Last year, a report of the P.E.I. 
Land Use Service Centre and the Mari¬ 
time Resource Management Service 
Council said, “High levels of land ac¬ 
quisition by non-residents still continue 
....A monitoring system exists and the 
government has the right to regulate 


land acquisition, but it has done so only 
to a modest degree.” In short, the his¬ 
toric law meant that outsiders who 
wanted more than ten acres of the 
Island would merely have to get cabinet 
rule, cabinet turned out to be more than 
happy to do so. In the last nine months 
of ’78, for instance, it said “yes” to 127 
out of 147 applications. Nineteen were 
withdrawn or reserved. Cabinet refused 
exactly one. 

This less-than-tough attitude may 
partly result from the distaste for over¬ 
regulation that was a factor in the 
provincial elections of both ’78 and ’79. 
Moreover, older farmers fear land con¬ 
trols will reduce the value of their 
property, and they want the right to 
sell to the highest bidder. The legisla¬ 
tion of ’72 meant that, without cabinet 
approval, a farmer could not even be¬ 
queath his land to non-resident children; 
and, though the government has since 
changed the law to make bequests auto¬ 
matic, the earlier provision aroused 
resentment that still smoulders. (Many 
non-resident owners are Islanders who 
plan to come home for good.) 

and use may be more important 
to the Island than the location of its 
owner, and the law does oblige prospec¬ 
tive non-resident buyers to declare how 
they’re going to use their property. The 
trouble is, their declarations are not 
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legally binding, and no one checks later 
to see if the new owners are keeping 
their promises. 

If the 1972 law and the court’s 
endorsation of it in ’75 scared off a 
few non-resident speculators, they have 
nevertheless had little effect on the rate 
at which land keeps flowing into non¬ 
residents’ hands. This is partly because 
the Land Use Commission has never 
been as tough as its designers hoped it 
would be. Public resentment over con¬ 
trols and lukewarm government support 
for the Commission have discouraged it 
from thrusting itself into situations 
that might have become controversies. 
It defines its own powers narrowly and, 
these days, few regard it as the chief 
line of defence against land misuse or 
exploitation. 

The Commission’s former chair¬ 
man, biologist Ian MacQuarrie, was 
sufficiently concerned by the former 
government’s failure to protect areas 
that matter most to naturalists that he, 
and others, founded a Nature Trust. 
He’d like government to give tax conces¬ 
sions to those who donate land to it. 

The new Tory government says it 
will create a “Landscape Commission” 
to “protect” the Island, but it’s not 
clear whether the new agency will re¬ 
place the old one, complement it, or 
what. Premier MacLean is committed to 
preserving traditional lifestyles, but he’s 
also committed to removing controls, 
to letting Islanders run their own affairs. 
The commitments may conflict. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

A quarter of shorefront land in the 
Cape Breton counties of Inverness 
and Victoria belongs to people who live 
outside Nova Scotia. Twenty percent of 
Digby County and 15% of Shelburne 
also belong to non-residents. Fat 
clusters of non-resident holdings sit 
in most of the province’s most beauti¬ 
ful spots. Barometer, the Halifax 
weekly, has revealed that West Germans 
recently bought no less than a dozen 
Nova Scotia islands. 

The man who sold the islands 
to the Germans is Bob Douglas, Mahone 
Bay, a former clergyman who jumped 
into real estate when the boom began. 
Much of his competition has gone 
home, but he’s sticking around to pick 
up the pieces. He continues to clear old 
titles and snap up islands at tax sales. 
His net worth, he says, is “well in excess 
of one million dollars.” Recently, he 
sold a 50-acre island in Guysborough 
County for $50,000; a few years earlier, 
at a tax sale, it had fetched only $125. 
(Islands are a special case; it’s only the 
foreigners who want them.) 

Generally, the boom has become a 
plateau. The high land prices of the 
early Seventies have not dramatically 
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increased but neither have they fallen 
and, on Cape Breton, the south shore 
and Northumberland Strait, sellers of 
good shorefront still price land with 
well-heeled non-residents in mind. But 
rising oil costs and the five-year-old 
stink over Nova Scotia’s sudden expro¬ 
priation from an Ohio woman of 
5,400 acres of south shore oceanfront 
have stabilized prices, discouraged spec¬ 
ulation, and removed from the con¬ 
troversy the passion that characterized 
it in, say, ’74. The groups that arose to 
combat foreign buying are largely 
dormant, and so is official interest. 

Lands and Forests spent three 
years studying who owned what land, 
but the project ended in ’76. The effort 
took so long because the department 
had to get its information from county 
assessment records. (Lands and Forests 
is negotiating with Municipal Affairs to 
get ownership data straight from a 
central computer, but departments of 
government do not invariably share 
information, even with one another.) 
Legislation to require disclosure of non¬ 
resident land holdings is toothless; it’s 
been “in force” for a decade but the 
government has never used it to pros¬ 
ecute anyone. Still, disclosures do 
trickle in from corporations in such 
exotic places as Liechtenstein and 
Panama and it’s clear that, for many 
foreigners, prime shorefront remains a 
good investment. The trouble is, there’s 
no way to judge precisely how much 
foreign buying is going on. 

Attempts to strengthen legislation 
died in ’74 after a committee decided 
the problem wasn’t land ownership, it 
was land use. Now, producing farm- 


in ’74. (That grab inspired an American 
network TV commentator to compare 
Nova Scotia to a banana republic, but 
the matter is still unsettled. This spring, 
it appeared to be headed for the 
Supreme Court.) The purpose of the 
Alliance was simply to get even-handed 
laws to ensure the future of land for 
Nova Scotia. 


N: 

the 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

| on-resident holdings add up to 
more than 14,000 properties, and 
province assesses them at $8.3 
billion. They amount to only 4.46% of 
the total but many of the outsiders’ 
places are in the prettiest parts of New 
Brunswick and, just since 1973, their 
number has jumped by almost 4,000. 
People in Ontario, Quebec and the 
States own chunks of every region. 
Nova Scotians, too, own thousands of 
N.B. properties, and there are smat¬ 
terings of holdings by other Canadians, 
and people in 21 foreign countries. 
(Some of the non-residents, however, 
are New Brunswickers who’ve moved 
away.) 

New Brunswick has no laws to 
control land ownership by non¬ 
residents, and Douglas Young, MLA for 
Tracadie (Gloucester County), thinks 
this is “unfortunate.” He’s been chasing 
information on German-held land in his 
area. A real estate agent in St. Stephen, 
says a great many of the Americans 
who bought land in Charlotte, the 
southernmost border county, did so as 
speculators. Now, he says, “They can’t 
sell. They probably paid too much in 
the first place, and they’re hanging on, 


land is no longer p OU g| as: Selling N.S. land made him a millionaire 

taxable, and the_ 
tax on woodlots is 5 
only 25 cents | 

an acre. Sucho 

arrangements re-| 
lieve pressure from 
the assessor after a 
speculator has 
bought the farm 
next door and 
chopped it up to 
make cottage lots. 

Graham Dal¬ 
ton, once active in 
the Citizens’ Alli¬ 
ance for the 
Preservation of 
Nova Scotia Land, 
now owns the farm 
he wanted when 
escalating prices 
first upset him. 

The Alliance never 
approved of the 
province’s “fanatic 
action” in exprop¬ 
riating the Ohio 
woman’s huge tract 












The Region 


trying to get their money back. They’re 
asking fantastic prices, but real estate is 
just not selling right now.” Many of 
these properties are elaborate summer 
places with several bathrooms and fire¬ 
places, and $65,000 is a typical price. 

Elmer Cronk, provincial director 
of assessment, has kept tabs on the 
number of properties that non-New 
Brunswickers own. He sees no distur¬ 
bing trend, and no need for restrictive 
legislation. Moreover, he feels such laws 
might backfire against New Brunswick¬ 
ers who want Florida property. Florida 
might retaliate with laws to control 
Canadian ownership within her juris¬ 
diction. One area in which Cronk’s 
staff is trying to sort out who owns 
what is the salmon-angling country of 
the Miramichi and Restigouche rivers. 
On the Southwest Miramichi in York 
County, three Americans own a 480- 
acre tract with a mile of riverfront. 
They call the spot the Burnt Hill Fishing 
Club. Tax authorities assessed it at 



Cronk: He sees no need for tighter laws 


$610,150 but a series of appeals 
resulted in a reduction to $85,000. A 
more spectacular example of foreign 
ownership was that of Minister’s Island 
in Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Once the summer home of CP rail- 
road-builder Sir William Van Horne, the 
500-acre island had several buildings on 
it, including a 28-room mansion. 
Norman Langdon, a Maine realtor, 
bought it for roughly $400,000 a 
decade ago, spent $300,000 on it, and 
divided it into 36 lots. Few of them 
sold. Those that did went to Bostonians 
and Parisians. He was trying to sell the 
island to the province in 1977, but two 
Canadians stepped in with an offer 
(probably about $1 million). An uproar 
ensued. New Brunswick ruled Minister’s 
Island was an historic site, prohibiting 
Langdon from either selling it or 
removing anything from it. Later, N.B. 
bought it for about $800,000 but the 
status of the few sites Langdon had 
sold to foreigners is still not clear. 


Non-resident ownership of farm 
and recreation land was never quite as 
hot an issue in N.B. as it was in N.S. and 
P.E.I. Now, it’s a non-issue. It will 


O bserving the coast of Maine or 
California, you realize that much 
of coastal Atlantic Canada could 
also fall prey to ugly unrestrained dev¬ 
elopment. A Maritimer visiting south¬ 
ern California might get the impression 
all Californians sell pizzas, hot dogs, 
used cars and surfboards to one another 
along a ruined and tacky coastline. And 
a visit to Maine, with its shrinking 
coastal vistas and tourist-choked high¬ 
ways, should be enough to convince any 
Maritimer that our own islands and 
coastline will one day be under the same 
pressures for development. 

Nova Scotia, which has some of the 
more threatened coasts in eastern 
Canada, might well learn from Maine’s 
fate. In the Fifties and Sixties, the sec¬ 
ond-home boom began to overrun 
Maine’s islands. Moreover, huge 
industries staked out manufacturing 
sites, refinery locations and potential 
superports. 

A t the eleventh hour, however, the 
Nature Conservancy has helped con¬ 
trol development. It’s a non-profit 
outfit to which wealthy landowners 
donate choice land. Sometimes con¬ 
servation-minded landowners refuse 
high prices from developers and, in¬ 
stead, sell their land at low cost to 
the Conservancy. In turn, it often sells 
land at low prices to governments for 
parks, wildlife refuges and bird sanc¬ 
tuaries. In Maine, the organization now 
has 38 preserves, including sites on the 
coast and on 23 islands. It named this 
system the Rachel Carson Seacoast, 
after the famous author and conserva¬ 
tionist. The islands, like those off Nova 
Scotia, have thin soils, little ground 
water, and fragile vegetation. 

The time to begin protecting the 
delicate ecology of our own islands and 
the natural integrity of our own coast¬ 
line is now; and, indeed, such private 
conservation organizations as the Nature 
Conservancy of Canada and the Nova 
Scotia Bird Society have taken promis¬ 
ing steps. The Conservancy, for in¬ 
stance, has an easement arrangement for 
the environmental protection of Sight 
Point, Cape Breton. The Edward Russell 


remain so—until the sure return of the 
urban yearnings and continental pres¬ 
sures that inspired the surge of out¬ 
siders’ buying in the early Seventies. 


family deeded 650 Cape Breton acres to 
the American Conservancy and, after 
the Canadian organization takes it over, 
it’ll go to the Nova Scotia government 
for protection. The Russells also gave 
the Canadian Conservancy a nine-acre 
nesting site for bald eagles at Iona 
(Bras d’Or Lakes), and the Conservancy 
turned it over to the care of the High¬ 
land Heart Development Society. More¬ 
over, the Nova Scotia Bird Society owns 
four treeless islands off southwestern 
Nova Scotia. They’re breeding grounds 
for black guillemots, Leach’s petrels, 
bank swallows, terns and other seabirds. 

But such preserves, good news as 
they are, are nowhere near enough. 
Those who care about saving our coasts 
want changes in tax law. In the States, 
conservation groups can buy land, 
accept it free, and preserve it, all with¬ 
out paying property taxes. In Canada, 
government land escapes property taxes 
but conservation groups do not. The 
only way they can beat these taxes is 
to turn land over to government the 
moment they get it. To make matters 
worse, governments often haven’t got 
the ready cash to buy land (even at 
cheap prices) and, before legislatures 
get around to appropriating funds, may 
have to wait years. The result: Since 
conservation groups can’t afford local 
taxes, they pass up the chance to buy 
environmentally vulnerable islands, and 
the land goes to the highest bidder. 

B ut even in the remote chance that 
our governments change tax laws to 
help conservation groups, even if these 
groups continue their dedicated efforts, 
and even if public money buys signifi¬ 
cant chunks of coast as parkland, it will 
still be possible to protect from develop¬ 
ment only a fraction of our shorefronts 
and islands. In the end, the private 
owner, too, must carefully look after 
his own stretch of ocean frontage. It’s 
going to take a blend of responsible 
public and private ownership to save 
what we’re still lucky enough to have, 
and the time to act is now. Once, Cali¬ 
fornia and Maine thought they had 
plenty of time. They now know better. 

- John C. Whitaker 


What we can learn 
from Maine and California 
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Cape Breton is 
switching. Switching 
to the new sound of 950 
CHER. Fun radio in Sydney and industrial 
Cape Breton. 


And if you want 
to know where to find 
the ladies in the morning, they’re 
tuned-in and turned-on with Earle Mader. 


From noon to 4:00 p.m., listen with Cape 
New Sound. New personalities. New pro- Breton’s Lady of Song, Marg Ellsworth. Then 

gramming. New management. Giving listeners it’s time to go rolling home with Jo Curry, 

a new choice, 24 hours a day. 


At 8:00 p.m. it’s Solid Disco with “The 
The new sound of CHER is reaching every Wiz”, Cape Breton’s newest disco dancing 
age group. And at every hour of the day. With celebrity, 
young adults our big audience. 


JayBird (Jay Bedford) is the morning man, 
helping everyone start the day the positive 
way. And featuring “Atlantic Info from 
Atlantic Insight.” 


Dianne Coish is the best reason we know 
to stay up after midnight, with programming 
for the night people. . 

And for a “turned-on” weekend, stay in 
touch with Barry McKinnon and Glen Cary. 


Dave Wilson and Greg Boone are “SPORTS 

FIRST." Mike Inman and his news team keep If you want to reach Sydney and Cape 

everyone up-to-date with “The World Today.” Breton, come and talk with 950 CHER. 


Turned on Radio 

950 CHER 

Sydney 


950 CHER, Box 950, Sydney, Nova Scotia. Atlantic Advertising Reps: Group One Atlantic, 6454 Quinpool Road, Suite 303, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia (902) 429-2212. National Reps: Stephens & Towndrow, 1075 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario (416) 961-1166 
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Summerside mall 


Rumors of a fourth sparked call for moratorium 


The Garden of the Gulf 
becomes asphalt jungle 

That , at least , is the fear of those who hate shopping malls 


O ne of the first acts of the Island’s 
new Tory government was to 
place a moratorium on construc¬ 
tion of shopping malls of more than 
50,000 square feet. Meanwhile, a study 
will assess the impact that more of the 
big retail centres might have on the 
Island. The moratorium, promised by 
Premier Angus MacLean during the 
campaign, is an answer to the fears of 
retailers in small communities and 
businessmen in downtown Charlotte¬ 
town and Summerside. 

Summerside is a textbook case of 
what the uncontrolled spread of shop¬ 
ping malls can do to a community. 
Though its population is under 10,000, 
it’s a traditional retail centre for Prince 
County and, thanks to CFB Summer- 
side, it’s also home to steadily employ¬ 
ed and well-paid servicemen and their 
families. It was therefore a magnet for 
eager developers. 

Three large shopping malls have 
arisen there in less than a decade. As 
part of a waterfront development plan, 
the provincial government helped 
finance one. Private capital put up the 
other two. But during this burgeoning 
of malls, Summerside’s population re¬ 
mained static. Now, empty storefronts 
dot downtown Summerside and often 
the three malls are almost empty. 
“There may be one Summerside mall 


that is breaking even,” the Downtowa 
Business Association of Charlottetown 
told the old Liberal government. “Two 
are losing their shirts with a continual 
turnover of shops that last from three 
to six months in one, and permanent 
vacant space in the other.” 

Surprisingly, optimistic developers 
want to cover still more soil with park¬ 
ing lots, and it was rumors of a fourth 
Summerside mall that inspired the 
Summerside Chamber of Commerce to 
urge a moratorium. Charlottetown has 
five. None appears to be in such desper¬ 
ate straits as those in Summerside, but 
this spring there were reports of plans 
not only to enlarge some but also to 
build more. If these schemes became 
reality, Charlottetown would have no 
less than a million new square feet of 
malls by 1981. And all of this in a prov¬ 
ince that already has more than twice as 
many square feet of retail space, per 
capita, as the national average. Char¬ 
lottetown merchants argue that to sup¬ 
port the expansion retail sales would 
have to rise by $100,000 a year. 

But what is it that attracts malls? 
Fuelled by transfer payments from 
Ottawa, the Island has one of Canada’s 
fastest-growing retail markets. The move 
by Veterans Affairs from Ottawa to 
Charlottetown may add $12 million a 
year to the economy. Moreover, prom¬ 


oters argue that more malls will enable 
Islanders to get at home the stuff they 
now take their money to Halifax and 
Moncton to buy. New malls attract 
customers with their sheer novelty and, 
as store-owners in every village know, 
they draw people from 30,40, 50, even 
100 miles away. Enemies of the malls 
claim the huge chains that finance their 
construction view them as tax write¬ 
offs, and don’t really care whether the 
merchants who rent space from them 
make money or not. 

An argument for malls is that 
building them creates jobs. That’s why 
the P.E.I. Federation of Labor and the 
P.E.I. Building and Construction Trades 
Council both opposed the moratorium. 
They felt the businessmen who cam¬ 
paigned for it only wanted to prevent 
competition. But Douglas MacArthur, 
consultant with the Charlottetown Area 
Development Corporation, says, sure, 
malls will create jobs, “But the question 
is: How many are going to be lost down¬ 
town and in other parts of the 
province?” Malls, he says, need fewer 
staff per square foot than small stores, 
and the big chains hire only sales clerks 
locally. If malls grow unchecked, Mac¬ 
Arthur insists, “Everyone will get 
killed: The local business, the rural 
communities, the whole thing.” 

The argument has mostly spun on 
business issues, but the truth is every 
Islander has a stake in it. If malls 
conquer one another some are going to 
close; and it’s easier to lay pavement 
than it is to rip it up. To grasp that, 
one need only drive past Mount Pleasant 
airfield, 20 miles west of Summerside. 
Built during the Second World War, 
it closed decades ago. But its runways 
are still there, producing only weeds. 

— Kennedy Wells 
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Nova Scotia 


Michelin whistles. 
Cabinet rolls over 



John Neville 

stars in 






L abor Minister Ken Streatch was 
taking a beating in the legislature 
over a proposed amendment to the 
Trade Union Act, a thinly disguised 
move to block unionization at Michelin 
Tires (Canada) Ltd. Tempers were hot 
and, one evening outside the chamber, 
former premier Gerald Regan accused 
Streatch of “selling out” to the tire 
company. Streatch shot back that he, 
Regan, had also sold out to Michelin. 
This exchange was typical of the nasti¬ 
ness that emerged in Nova Scotia at 
z.daffodil time. 

| Back in ’73, 
1 20 operating engin- 
5 eers at Michelin 
= applied for union 
certification but, 
just before the 

Labor Relations 
Board was to hear 

the matter, the 
Regan cabinet 
changed the rules 
governing certifica¬ 
tion of craft 

unions. This in¬ 
stantly blocked the 
engineers’ move, 
and became known 
as “the Michelin 
regulation.” 

Last spring, 
the Board found 
Michelin guilty of 
Streatch: Did he sell out? U nfaj r labor prac¬ 
tices during an attempt by United 

Rubber Workers (URW) to unionize the 
tire plant at Grant on. The Board order¬ 
ed Michelin to “cease and desist,” and 
this seemed to open the door to another 
union drive. But then the Buchanan 
government decided to introduce the 
amendment that inspired the Regan- 

Streatch exchange. This device, too, 
if it were to become law, would help 
block union organization at Michelin. 


It was “the Michelin bill.” 

Labor now believes Nova Scotia is 
in real danger of becoming the 
“Michelin province.” J.K. Bell, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the Nova Scotia Feder¬ 
ation of Labor, wonders if “we’ve 
reached the point where a private corp¬ 
oration can call in cabinet ministers as 
errand boys and say, ‘This is what we 
want done. Now hop to it.’ ” 


The offensive amendment would 
force every Nova Scotia plant that any 
one company owns into one bargaining 
unit. Labor says no such law exists 
anywhere in North America. The URW 
had tried to unionize Michelin’s 
Granton plant; the amended law would 
add the Bridgewater plant to the bar¬ 
gaining unit. The union says this would 
make unionizing impossible, but 
Michelin insists its two plants are so 
interdependent they must be considered 
as one. 

Its power to make ministers “hop 
to it” lies in the promise of jobs. It 
provides about 3,500 now, and general 
manager Jean Gorce has hinted that, if 
the government amends the Trade 
Union Act to suit Michelin, the com¬ 
pany might expand to create 3,000 
more. On the other hand, if the govern¬ 
ment fails to please him, well, Michelin 
has other places to invest. The anti¬ 
union attitudes of Alabama and South 
Carolina, for instance, make them 
particularly attractive. (Michelin, in¬ 
cidentally, recently appointed Gorce to 
its South Carolina operations.) 

Gorce argues that the amendment 
protects the rights of non-union 
employees when a strike in a union 
plant would force a dependent non¬ 
union plant to close. He also says 
Michelin “has made representations to 
the government that the Trade Union 
Act does not provide an incentive to the 
manufacturing industry to invest and 
create employment in Nova Scotia.” 
Thus, he interpreted Michelin desires 
as the desires of all manufacturers; and 
the Buchanan government, swallowing 
this whole, even used his phrases to de¬ 
fend the amendment. 

But although labor made the noise, 
native businessmen were also unhappy. 
Peter O’Brien of the Nova Scotia branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Assoc¬ 
iation, wasn’t sure what the bill meant: 
“Some even interpreted it as pro-labor. 
For example, if you have a fish plant 
that’s unionized and two trawlers that 
are not, the amendment might force 
the trawlermen into the union.” And 
Jim Morrow, vice-president of National 
Sea Products, said, “I’m not saying 
Michelin is right or wrong....But when 
they affect the Act for everybody then, 
hey, wait a minute.” 



Directed by Malcolm Black 
Artistic Director, TNB 
Designed by Art Penson 
Costumes by Hilary Corbett 

Presented with support 
of the du Maurier Council of 
the Performing Arts 

An Edwardian comedy by 
Graham Greene. A co-production 
of Theatre New Brunswick 
Neptune Theatre 
Dalhousie Cultural Activities 

The “Return of A.J. Raffles” is 
a captivating comedy based on 
E.W. Hornung’s beloved character, 
Raffles, the gentleman crook. In 
the play, Raffles is catapulted 
into a hilarious adventure involv¬ 
ing such unexpected characters as 
the Marquis of Queensbury, and 
even the future King Edward VII. 

REBECCA COHN 
AUDITORIUM 

July 24-29/July 31-August 5 
Evenings at 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets: Regular $6.50/$5.50 
Students & Sen. Cits. $5.50/$4.50 

For tickets please write: 

The Dalhousie Arts Centre 
P.O. Box 6101, University Ave. 
Halifax, N.S. B3H 3J5 

Make cheque or money order 
payable to Dalhousie Cultural 
Activities, and please include a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Atlantic Canada's Regional 
Meeting Centre 

3 Minutes from Halifax International Airport 

By 24 Hour Courtesy Limousine Service 

Meeting facilities tailored to meet every need for 
groups of 5-100 featuring a complete line of 
audio-visual equipment, P.A. system, screens, 
blackboards, flip charts, etc. 



AIRPORT HOTEL Halifax 


Food & Beverages Services Include 

“First Class” Dining Room 
Restaurant & Coffee Shop 
“Piano Bar” Lounge 


Other Features: 

Over 115 well-appointed 
guest rooms 
Indoor and outdoor swimming 
pool & suanas 


Special Group Rates and Day Rates Available. 


Call (902) 861-1860 or Telex 019 22815 


Nova Scotia 


What irritated everyone most was 
the manner in which the Tories present¬ 
ed the bill. In their haste-apparently 
to please Michelin—they tried to bypass 
the Joint Labor-Management Study 
Committee which, ever since 1964, has 
pondered proposed changes to labor 
laws before they reach the legislature. 
After industrialist Tom Stanfield, 
nephew of Robert and president of the 
CM A, quietly reminded the government 
of its obligation to the joint committee, 
Streatch gave in. He submitted the 
amendment to the committee for study 
this summer, whereupon Regan glee¬ 
fully referred to “the greatest retreat 
since Napoleon left Moscow.” 

uestions about Michelin’s activities 

remain. In terms of implementing 
a “union-free policy,” this French 
multinational company may well be the 
most sophisticated in the world. The 
URW insists that, inside the plants, an 
“Orwellian atmosphere” prevails. 
Company documents reveal a system of 
rating employees according to their 
feelings towards unions. At “crew meet¬ 
ings,” foremen explain the union-free 
policy and, judging from workers’ 
questions and answers, assess their 
loyalty. Superior officers, in turn, rate 
the foremen. One foreman, for instance, 
was called to task for positioning him¬ 
self, at a meeting, so that several 
employees could avoid meeting his eyes. 

In a memo to Gorce, a department 
head records, with disapproval, these 
comments by a supervisor who’d re¬ 
fused to spread anti-union gospel out¬ 
side the plant: “My honesty and integ¬ 
rity to my brother, brother-in-law and 
friends will not permit me to advise 
them of something that I do not believe 
in....My honesty and integrity come 
before loyalty...to the company.” 

At the spring hearings of the Labor 
Relations Board, when it found 
Michelin guilty of unfair labor practices, 
a curious story emerged. Bypassing the 
Board, Michelin had obtained subpoenas 
from the Supreme Court and, using its 
own security staff, had served them on 
some employees. Men were whisked off 
to Halifax, in some cases without a 
chance to grab a suitcase or notify their 
families. Some have since sued for “false 
imprisonment.” 

When Michelin first built its plants 
in the early Seventies, it got massive 
subsidies and concessions from assorted 
governments. Now that it’s apparently 
able to manipulate the provincial 
government with ease, the question for 
labor, local industry and society at large 
is this: What price 3,000 more (hypo¬ 
thetical) jobs? - Ralph Surette 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 


Liner board farce 
may get happy ending 

But the political fur keeps right on flying 

T he much-maligned Stephenville Linerboard Mill, a 
pipedream of the Sixties and a nightmare of the Seven¬ 
ties, may become a success story in the Eighties. But the 
Liberals who came up with the scheme will not be clamoring 
to take any credit, and neither will the Conservatives. They 
nationalized it and, after falling hopelessly in debt, closed it 
down. For Liberal and Conservative governments, it’s a 
question of escaping with the least possible blame. 

But the future of the mill itself at last appears secure. 
Abitibi Paper Co. Ltd., Canada’s largest newsprint pro¬ 
ducer, has taken it over (for a song) and has begun to convert 
it for production in late 1980. Even as the legislature ratified 
the sale, however, the controversy over the mill’s sordid past 
flared again. Charges of graft, corruption, kickbacks and 
rip-offs flew about the House of Assembly. 

Liberal Roger Simmons accused provincial cabinet 
minister John Crosbie of having a “vested interest” in the 
government takeover of the mill from John C. Doyle’s 
Canadian Javelin back in ’72. Simmons said Crosbie, now 
a heavy in Prime Minister Clark’s government, provided 
“a gravy train for one or two members” of the Conservative 
administration. Liberal Steve Neary unleashed his own 
tirade. He talked about “a monumental rip-off’ while 
Crosbie had been chairman of the crown-owned mill. 

Neary was just back from a sojourn s 
in .Panama with Doyle, a sometime! 
fugitive from Canadian justice, and he£ / / 
promised to supply proof to back his^ 
allegations. By early June, however, he 
had yet to produce his evidence. After 
news of his trip to Panama got out, 

Neary said he’d deal “with the devil 
himself if that’s the only way to get at 
the truth.” 

Crosbie, however, said “vague and 
scandalous allegations have been made 
in the past and proven to be of no 
substance.” Never one to turn the other 
cheek, he also said Simmons and Neary 
were “so far down in the mire that 
you’d need a backhoe to find them.” 

He described Doyle as “the organ-grind¬ 
er who stays down in Panama while his 
trained monkeys, Neary and Simmons, 
perform here in Newfoundland.” 

Conceived in the mid-Sixties by 
Smallwood, the government-assisted 
Javelin project has been a fabulous 
money-loser. By the time the Conser¬ 
vatives took office in ’72, the govern¬ 
ment’s indebtedness had soared to more 
than $120 million, and the new govern¬ 
ment promptly nationalized the mill. 

Construction was completed in ’73 at a 
total cost of $155 million and, at the 
official opening, Premier Moores said 
that, if the Conservatives had been in 


power earlier, they’d probably have shelved the whole 
project. 

Still, he assured Stephenville, his government was “fully 
committed to the success of the venture.” A success it was 
not to be. When the mill closed in ’77, Moores reflected the 
government might have been wiser to have let it sink or swim 
on its own. By then, Newfoundland and Labrador had 
guaranteed indebtedness-or provided advances secured on 
mortgages on the mill— totalling more than $300 million. 

Replying to criticism for having given up on the mill, 
Moores said it was either that or risk a reduction in New¬ 
foundland’s credit rating, already the lowest in Canada. If 
prospects had looked good for attracting a buyer, he said, he 
might have kept the mill open. But even though the enter¬ 
prise was available at a fire-sale price, the province’s search 
for a buyer had failed. Little more than a year later, however, 
Moores was able to announce the sale to Abitibi. Neary 
called this deal “the giveaway of the century.” 

The price was $43.5 million. The arrangement required 
Abitibi to spend another $60 million on the mill’s con¬ 
version to a 150,000-ton-per-year newsprint plant. What 
Abitibi got was a mill with a replacement value of roughly 
$400 million, a $15-million grant (most of it from the feds), 
and federal tax benefits totalling $200 million. 

But the people of Stephenville couldn’t care less about 
the terms of the deal. Their concern is jobs, and 860 of 
them can expect work at the mill and in related woods 
operations. Their provincial member is Willie O’Neill and, 
while his fellow Liberals were making hay over the “give¬ 
away,” he told the House he welcomed Abitibi. A smart 
man. To do otherwise would have been political suicide. [§ 

- Bill Kelly 



At the mill, new hope. At St. John's, old political viciousness 
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New Brunswick 



Donatien Gaudet’s goal: 
The Province of Acadia 


W hen Donatien Gaudet talks 
about his parents, his eyes 
light up. “My father was post¬ 
master of St. Joseph (next to Mem- 
ramcook near Moncton). But besides 
that, he taught music and did paint¬ 
ings, ran the local theatre group and 
conducted the military band. We raised 
foxes. We had all kinds of animals, 
which we used to get in the woods. And 
my father was a great moose-caller. He 
died in 1933. I was 10 years old.” His 
mother had to support Donatien, three 
brothers and two sisters. “She 
sold the foxes, but kept the 
post office.” Donatien was 
able to complete school and 
become a priest. 

“I didn’t practise as a 
priest. I came back to St. 

Joseph’s College where I 
taught until they closed it in 
1966 (after the opening of 
the University of Moncton). 

The Memramcook Institute 
for adult education was then 
opened, using the buildings. I 
was assistant administrator at 
first, but then became devel¬ 
oper of different types of 
courses.” Gaudet lasted until 
1970. He became one of the 
driving forces in an attempt 
at union organization. “I’ve 
never told anyone before, but 
I was fired.” 

Love of family and dis¬ 
like of injustice help explain 
why Donatien Gaudet chose 
to succeed Dr. Jean-Pierre 
Lanteigne of Bathurst this 
year as leader of the Parti Acadien, a 
seven-year-old New Brunswick political 
party whose main objective is the 
establishment of the Province of Acadia, 
a homeland where Acadians can be 
masters of their own destiny. He is a 
wiry man of medium height and 
receding hairline and, with his grey 
mustache, sideburns and plastic-frame 
glasses two steps out of fashion, he still 
looks more like an amiable professor 
than a political firebrand. 

In nine years, Gaudet has been: 
An animateur with CRASE, a govern¬ 
ment-sponsored improvement council in 
the southeast; organizer of a provincial 


conference of Acadians for the National 
Acadian Society; founder of a franco¬ 
phone community centre in Moncton; 
general secretary of the New Brunswick 
Acadian Society; president of the Fed¬ 
eration of Francophones outside Que¬ 
bec; president of the Memramcook 
Chamber of Commerce. As he tells it, 
however, he spent most of his time 
banging his head on a wall: 

“Acadians make up 36% of the 
population of this province. But they 
hold only 13% of the high-level jobs 


in the provincial government. And they 
have to be bilingual. Most anglophone 
employees do not. We sought to have 
Fredericton, capital of a so-called 
bilingual province, made into a bilingual 
zone. But nothing was done. Then 
there’s Moncton. It is like the province 
in miniature—36% francophone. We 
asked the city to commit itself to 
equal services for both population 
groups. What we got were a few 
signs. But try calling the fire department 
or police department in French. You 
are held on the line until they see if 
they can happen to find someone who 
can understand what you are saying. 


While you wait, your house can burn 
down.” 

Gaudet ran unsuccessfully for the 
PA in last fall’s election in Memram¬ 
cook, a Liberal bastion of classic 
proportions. But for the first time, the 
PA itself became a factor in an election, 
coming within a whisker of winning 
Restigouche East and running strongly 
elsewhere. The party platform calls 
for a province to be carved out of the 
north and east of New Brunswick, 
that is, the counties of Madawaska, Res¬ 
tigouche, Northumberland, Kent, a 
sliver of northern Victoria and part of 
Westmorland. The population is in the 
250,000-range, upwards of 60% French- 
speaking. “In area,” Gaudet says “it 
would be larger than eight American 
states. There is talk now of giving the 
Yukon provincial status. Surely the 
Acadians deserve as much.” 

New Brunswick could 
have been called Acadia or 
New Acadia when it was split 
off from Nova Scotia in 
1785. “But the Loyalists 
didn’t bother consulting the 
Acadians, who were here in 
some numbers as well.” The 
original Brunswick, in Ger¬ 
many, was the ancestral cen¬ 
tre of George II, in whose 
name the Acadians had been 
ruthlessly expelled from their 
Annapolis Valley home 30 
years before. “If it was 
possible to order this expul¬ 
sion and erase Acadia,” 
Gaudet argues, “then it must 
be possible to draw a line on 
a map and put it back.” 

Some of the PA’s appeal 
lies in its economic program. 
Northeast New Brunswick has 
large and chronic unemploy- 
ment-the 1930s in perpetu¬ 
ity. The PA says the Lower 
Saint John River Valley and 
other anglophone areas “get 
everything,” and its economic recipe is 
NDP-style socialism simmered in ethnic 
pride. 

To Gaudet, survival of the Acad¬ 
ians is the paramount concern. Acad¬ 
ians traditionally have been Swiss- 
like in their approach to other peoples’ 
quarrels. But neutrality failed in the 
time of the expulsion, and it may not 
work in the time of a Quebec-Canada 
showdown. Says Gaudet, “With the 
Quebec situation, it’s becoming urgent 
that Acadians have someone to speak 
for them.” What happens if Canada 
splits up? “We must not let others 
decide for us.” — Jon Everett 
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Sure. You’ll see why Bacardi rum mixes so beautifully 
with cola, orange juice, tonic, or soda. It’s because 
Bacardi is beautiful all by itself. BACARDI rum 













Canada 

The shocking state of national defence 

Officers and fat-cat civilians are doing just fine, thank you 


W here are you, Bill Landymore, 
now that your country needs 
you again? Admiral Landymore 
might not have been a great tactician 
when he went down with all guns blaz¬ 
ing in the armed forces unification 
battle 15 years ago. But he understood 
that the professionalism and morale of 
the lower deck, the infantry squad and 
the aircraft ground crew were the foun¬ 
dations of sound defence. He torpedoed 
his own career by condemning politic¬ 
ians for imposing political decisions on 
the military. Unification is the price 
Canada paid for Paul Hellyer to become 
a candidate for the Liberal leadership 
in 1968. 

Landymore was right. The individ¬ 
ual services have been restored (though 
under the names Maritime Command 
for navy, Mobile Command for army 
and Air Command for air force). But 
meanwhile, those who fawned on 
Hellyer and thereby got big promotions 
have airily continued their demolition 
of Canada’s military strength. Consider: 

Forces strength has been steadily 
whittled from 124,000 in 1962 to about 
78,000 today. In this operation, guess 
who gets whittled. Certainly not the 
civilians or the officer corps. There are 
only 20 operational commands in the 
armed forces, but there are well over 
100 generals. There are eight lieutenant- 
generals; there used to be three. There 
are eight assistant deputy ministers; 
there used to be two. 

C anada is the only country in the 
world whose air force outnumbers its 
army. But there are only 215 combat 
aircraft. In a defence force with 14,000 
officers, there are only 3,000 combat 
infantry privates. Our mechanized brig¬ 
ade in Europe used to number 6,000 
men; now it has fewer than 3,000. We 
used to have 12 fighter squadrons in 
Europe; now we have three. 

A battalion normally numbers 900 
men, but no battalion in Canada has an 
effective strength of more than 400. 
The one called out for sandbag duty in 
the recent Red River flood could muster 
only 250 men and, if another civil 
emergency had arisen at the same time, 
it is doubtful the military could have 
helped. The army is so light on the 
ground that many soldiers have done 
seven or eight hitches in the United 
Nations group in Cyprus. Sailors have 


to return to sea duty time and again 
without a decent shore posting. No 
wonder so many quit. 

Two years ago, the Defence Depart¬ 
ment scrapped a plan to train 10,000 
young unemployed Canadians as infan¬ 
trymen. The regular force couldn’t find 
800 men needed to train them. Mean¬ 
while, civilians in the Defence Depart¬ 
ment are increasing this year by 2,978 
to 37,494. The forces’ strength is being 
cut by 128-none of them officers. 

On the equipment side: The Star- 
fighter in Europe carries the 20-milli- 
metre cannon, the same weapon 
Canadian fighter planes used in the 
Second World War. Starfighters are so 


decrepit, their airframes and under¬ 
carriages are being repaired in Edmon¬ 
ton. The parts make it home in the 
belly of a transport plane—non-military, 
of course, because a military one is 
not available. 

T he Russians fly more reconnais¬ 
sance flights near Canada’s eastern 
and northern coasts than we do: About 
one a week. Canada makes fewer than 
12 Arctic “sovereignty flights” a year. 
Last year, the navy managed only one 
sea run to the Arctic. And that was to 
Thule, Greenland, not to a Canadian 
destination. The navy has 20 destroyers, 
but the youngest is 15 years old and 



Landymore: Unification cost him his career. Has history proved him right? 
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Five reasons why 
your company should locate 
in the Fundy Region 

(1) INDUSTRIAL BASE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

(2) BUSINESS GATEWAY TO THE MARITIMES 

(3) FIRST CLASS HARBOUR, AIRPORT, HIGHWAYS 

(4) GROWING COMMUNITY WITH AVAILABLE LABOUR 

(5) GOOD PLACE TO LIVE AND WORK 
Here is a region on the move. We have much to offer; to 
new business and industry, and to established companies 
with a need to expand. 

Many companies are already taking advantage of the 
government incentive programs. And one of our 
functions is to help you in preparing applications for 
grants, loans, guarantees. We can also help with market 
studies, and with all the details of new plant location. 

The Saint John Fundy Region Development 
Commission operates with the active participation of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. We have brought 
together the skills, energies and special advantages of the 
participating municipalities. To their advantage, and 
yours. 

Give us the opportunity to discuss your specific 
needs. Your inquiries, treated in the strictest confidence, 
will be promptly answered. 

Please write or call: Saad Ghanem, General Manager 


Saint John Fundy Region Development Commission *c 


Saint John - Sussex - St. Stephen - St. George - St. Andrews 

P.O. Box 1971, Saint John, New Brunswick Canada E2L 4L1. Tel: (506) 658-2918 


WELCOME 



WE ARE HERE TO 
HELP YOU PROFIT 

MAJOR PROJECTS 

underway or planned 
Potash 

Steel Casting 
Liquified natural gas 
Ship building 
Harbour facilities 
Electric power 
Food processing 
Manufactured goods 
Convention centre 
Sports complex 
Regional hospital 
Tourism 


they cannot put to sea together because 
there aren’t enough crews to man them 
all at the same time. 

Then there’s the interceptor boon¬ 
doggle. Twenty years ago, Diefenbaker 
ditched the Arrow on the grounds the 
manned bomber threat was subsidiary 
at most. Twenty years later, the 
Defence Department is still making 
interceptors its top priority. During the 
Pearson administration, it bought the 
U.S. CF-5, a plane so bad the Americans 
couldn’t use it even in Vietnam. Our 
CF-5 now is supposed to support 
ground troops in Norway. (The prospect 
of the Russians fighting down the 
mountain length of Norway is so remote 
as to be ludicrous.) To get to Norway 
from Canada, the CF-5s would have to 
be refuelled in the air. Unfortunately, 
we have no air refuellers. But what the 
hell. It’s only a war game, though 
played with real money. 

A story making the Ottawa rounds 
is that the CF-5 has such a short range 
that if the pilot has to bail out he can 
always walk back to the base. Anyway, 
the Defence Department now wants us 
to buy another interceptor: 135 of 
them, for $2,300 million. (Ten battal¬ 
ions of infantry would cost $150 
million.) 

The planes left in the purported 
competition are American: The General 
Dynamics F-16 and McDonnell Douglas 
F-18. Both have a woeful lack of range 
for the long-distance interceptor Canada 
needs. Why an interceptor at all, when 
the navy and army are being starved to 
death? Or if we have to buy one, why 
don’t we get the best? 

T he answer lies partly in the civilianiz- 
ation of the Defence Department. 
This results in compromise on quality, 
in this case a plane cheap enough to 
allow purchase of sufficient numbers to 
cover two roles-North American 
defence and army support in Europe— 
but serving neither adequately. 
(Another supersonic plane with a 20- 
millimetre cannon?) The answer also 
lies in a decision about personnel 
taken some years ago: To give pilots 
and navigators permanent careers 
instead of signing them on short terms. 
It was even better for these airmen than 
the indexed pension. 

With few planes to fly, thousands 
of air force officers have to be fitted 
into ground jobs in the permanent 
establishment. These officers outnum¬ 
ber those of the navy and army and 
weigh heavily in defence decisions. 
They may not fly any more, but they 
are in the cockpit. 

— The Fat City Phantom 

The Fat City Phantom is privy to in¬ 
side government information. Atlantic 
Insight prefers to keep it that way . 


Come and sample our 
brand of Atlantic hospitality. 
We’re in Dartmouth; close to 
the MacKay Bridge, shop¬ 
ping, and convenient to Burn¬ 
side Park. 

There are 86 luxury 
units, with air-conditioning 
and color cable TV. We have 
6 executive suites; 6 meeting 


and banquet rooms. We cater 
to parties and dances. 

Enjoy home-style cook¬ 
ing in our dining-room, which 
features a delicious buffet 
luncheon, Monday to Friday. 
And when it’s time to relax, 
head for the friendly convivial¬ 
ity of the 737 lounge. 


Welcome to Dartmouth. Welcome to the Atlantic Inn. 


aniiiatea t 

Atlantic 

■ Imfl 


affiliated with Eastern Provincial Airways 
739 Windmill Road 
(Highway 7) 
Dartmouth, NS 
Phone(902)469-0810 
Telex 019-31408 
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International 



The Acadian “ plot ” to get a U.S. isle 


It’s called St. Croix. Samuel de Champlain slept here 


T he argument centres on who’s 
going to develop one of North 
America’s most interesting historic 
sites. The participants are the taciturn 
Yankees of Maine’s Washington County, 
the volatile Acadians of New Brunswick, 
and the ever-present politicians, ready 
to pledge everything but cash. Curious¬ 
ly, the object of all the attention has 
been sitting almost unnoticed for nearly 
four centuries. It is St. Croix Island, 
off Red Beach, Me. The current fuss 
began last March with the speech from 
the throne in New Brunswick. In a 
sense, this year is the 375th Anniversary 
of the Acadian peoples, and the speech 
indicated N.B. had made overtures to 
the U.S. government to have the island 
turned into an international park. It’s 
the spot at which Samuel de Champlain 
wintered in 1604. 

The news surprised Frank Fender- 
son, a semi-retired customs broker in 
Calais, Me. He’d been working with 
Washington County people to develop 
the island as an American tourist site, 


and had made some progress. Last year, 
Congress voted $800,000 for dock con¬ 
struction, and for a visitors’ centre. 
(None of Champlain’s structures re¬ 
main.) The idea was, the centre would 
show a map of Champlain’s settlement 
and assorted French artifacts that 
people have been unearthing for close 
to four centuries. 

But the funds Congress voted were 
“put ahead”; restraint had reared its 
ugly head. Meanwhile, Fenderson’s 
group had been getting inquiries from 
the Societe historique acadienne. Fen- 
derson gets along Fine with the Acadian 
organization (though he wishes it had 
consulted him before lobbying Freder¬ 
icton), but some of his allies fear being 
“pushed around” by the Acadians. 
They point out that St. Croix Island is 
clearly in U.S. waters. 

In Moncton, Father Maurice Leger, 
president of the Acadian historical 
society, cheerfully confirms Fenderson’s 
suspicion that it was the society’s idea 
to make the island international. Some 



? ''<* y . 


Fenderson: He defends U.S. claim to isle 
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historians regard St. Croix Island as 
being of “secondary” importance, but 
not Leger: “Because this encampment 
is the oldest recorded habitation in the 
region, we consider the island of para¬ 
mount importance, and we also feel 
it to be the cultural cradle of the 
Acadian people.” 

The confusion partly stems from 
the term “international park.” In strict 
terms, there’s no such thing. What the 
Acadians want at St. Croix is not a 
takeover but something similar to the 
Roosevelt-Campobello International 
Park just downriver. Here, the park ad¬ 
ministration is international but no one 
denies the island is part of Canada. 

To complicate matters, Washington 
County, Me., is touchy about the in¬ 
ternational boundary. It was only after 
painful searching for the river Cham¬ 
plain had mentioned in his journals that 
the two countries declared the dividing 
line. The discovery by surveyors of the 
graves of some of the explorers’ men 
confirmed the point. The Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty (1842) appeared to 
settle the Maine-New Brunswick border 
for all time, but disputes over the align¬ 
ment of the line have occasionally 
sprung up, and some Washington 
County folk wrongly fear the Acadians 
want a titular claim to the island. 

I ndications of support for an inter¬ 
national park have come from Senator 
Edmund Muskie, but Fenderson will 
fight to keep it an all-American project. 
“New Brunswick has done a great job 
with its own historic sites,” he says. 
“But this is our job, and we’ll do it.” 
If Maine’s discovery of the tourism 
potential of St. Croix Island seems be¬ 
lated, Fenderson’s group has at least 
helped settle its name. Indians called it 
“Mut-an-ag-wes” (place to leave things). 
Early settlers called it Neutral Island, 
or Bone Island. A clergyman’s daughter 
from Bayside, N.B., used to row her 
boyfriend out to the island, and make 
love among the graves; after that, it was 
Dochet’s Island. (Dochet was a corrup¬ 
tion of Dosia, the girl’s nickname.) It 
was only five years ago that the Fender- 
son faction persuaded New Brunswick 
to change a sign at Bayside from 
“Dochet’s Island” to “St. Croix Island.” 

It’s unlikely Canadian or New 
Brunswick governments will offer cash 
for development of an American tourist 
attraction, and Congress is still sitting 
on its $800,000 “grant.” St. Croix 
Island may therefore remain as it is 
for years to come. Meanwhile, Fender- 
son’s group plans to round up boats 
for Acadian historians who want to 
visit the island this summer for an 
anniversary ceremony. The folks from 
Maine don’t mind the Acadians looking. 
Touching is another matter. 

— John Porteous 


We provide an information service 
for consumers in Atlantic Canada 
answering questions on general 
insurance, automobile, fire and theft. 

Dial 

Toll Free 

1 - 800 - 565-7189 

Or call your local insurance agent or company representative. 
In Halifax local service area call 429-2730 


The Maritime Centre, 1505 Barrington Street 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 3K5 Telephone: (902) 429-2730 

Insurance Bureau of Canada 
Bureau d'assurance du Canada 

Representing General Insurance Companies 
competing to serve you. 



There must be a reason 
why there’s only one Chevrolet 
dealer in Dartmouth. 

(And there’s one good way to find out.) 



580 PORTLAND STREET, DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
B2Y3Y7. TELEPHONE 434-4000 


New Cars: from the remarkable Chevette to the luxurious 
Oldsmobiles. All featuring Forbes special 3-year guarantee. 

New Trucks: from all-purpose Va-ton pick-ups to the 
mighty Chevrolet Bison diesels. Quality used cars. Genuine 
GM parts. Forbes very special kind of service. 
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His brother Claude remembers, "Even if you were just taking out a couple of horses from the barn, Joe would try to beat you 


He may be the richest athlete ever born on the Island. 
He's 62, but nowhere near ready to come home. He is 


Joe O’Brien,horseman 


By Stephen Kimber 

n the paddock at the Meadowlands 
Racetrack in East Rutherford, N.J., 
Joe O’Brien wordlessly completes his 
pre-race preparations. He runs a hand 
along the flanks of Ima Lula, the six- 
year-old bay mare he will drive in to¬ 
night’s sixth race. He tugs on the har¬ 
ness, squeezes the tires of the sulky to 
be sure the air pressure is just right. 

Joseph Cyril O’Brien should be a 
spectacularly satisfied man. For most of 
his 62 years horses have been his con¬ 
suming passion, and the horses have 
handsomely repaid his devotion. Having 
won more races than all but three other 
drivers in harness-racing history and 
virtually every award the sport has to 
offer, O’Brien is one of the world’s 
most respected horsemen. He is also one 
of the richest. His lifetime winnings— 
more than $17 million at the end of 
1978—rank seventh-best in all of har¬ 
ness racing. 

If you want to know how a Prince 
Edward Island farm boy became rich 
beyond his wildest dreams, all you have 
to do is look across the paddock, past 
the stonedust oval of the mile-long track 
to the towering glass-encased grand¬ 


stand of the Meadowlands. Plunked 
strategically in the centre of the 18 
million potential customers of the New 
York-New Jersey megalopolis, the 
Meadowlands symbolizes how far 
harness racing has come since the days 
when farmers met with their rigs on 
country roads and raced for sport and 
perhaps a small wager. 

The Meadowlands—just one of the 
dozens of harness-racing showplaces 
that have popped up all over North 
America since the Second World War- 
offers its patrons three restaurants, a 
concourse with more closed-circuit 
color television monitors than a TV 
network, a veritable department store 
of parimutuel windows, and a score- 
board capable of all sorts of visual 
electronic wizardry, not to mention 
parking space for 22,000 cars. 

D uring this typical Monday-night card 
(harness racing is the featured 
attraction here six nights a week from 
January to August), 16,000 people will 
bet more than $2.25 million in mostly 
fruitless efforts to beat the odds. Even 
in the run-of-the-mill sixth race, the 
only one in which O’Brien is entered, 


the purse is $30,000—more than 20 
times what he won in the entire 1941 
racing season in the Maritimes. 

But if that explains why he is a 
rich man, it doesn’t help you under¬ 
stand why it is that, as his grooms strap 
him into the sulky, Joe O’Brien’s mind 
is fixed on other times and places— 
Maritime harness tracks during the late 
1930s and early 1940s—and why he 
sometimes wishes he could bring those 
days back. Perhaps it is just that the 
New Jersey air, cleansed of its city 
smells by a day of rain, is clean and 
gentle. It speaks of nights in which 
O’Brien and his fellow riders, after a day 
of racing on some dusty Maritime oval, 
bedded down in the stall with their 
horses. There was no big money in 
harness racing then but there was some¬ 
thing that, for O’Brien, was far more 
important. Back then, the men who 
drove the horses and those who came to 
cheer them shared a love of horses and 
an appreciation of the skills of the 
sport. “Today,” he says, “most of the 
people who come to the track don’t 
know anything about horses. And they 
don’t care. We’re just numbers to them. 
We’re just something to bet on.” 
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O’Brien is back in his room in the 
nearby Holiday Inn. As soon as his race 
was over—he lost—he showered, changed 
into a dapper three-piece tan-and-rust 
suit and hurried away from the 
Meadowlands. “I’m not much of a 
fellow for the high life,” he says. “There 
was nothing there I wanted to stay for.” 

His neatly circumscribed world en¬ 
compasses only the distance between 
the paddock and the finish line. When 
he is on the harness-racing circuit, as 
he is from April through December, he 
spends his morning at the track check¬ 
ing out his horses, his afternoons in the 
hotel room relaxing, and his evenings 
racing. The routine is broken only by 
the continuing travel from race track 
to race track. When there’s a long 
enough gap between races, he flies back 
to his 50-acre ranch in Shafter, Calif., 
to break and train young horses. 

Although high-livers and gamblers 
have helped make O’Brien wealthy, he 
has little in common with them. He 
doesn’t smoke, takes only an occasional 
drink with dinner and, in a lifetime 
around race tracks, has never stepped up 
to a parimutuel window to place a bet. 
“There’s a rough word called bullshit 
that we use sometimes but there was 
never any of that about Joe,” Bob 
Dewar says. Dewar, a long-time director 
of the Summerside Harness Racing 
Track, saw O’Brien ride in his first pro¬ 
fessional race in 1933: “He was a per¬ 
fectionist and all business. He was 
known around here as ‘Silent Joe.’ He 
hardly ever said a word but he knew 
his horses, that’s for sure.” 



A perfectionist, O'Brien was always all business 


Harness-racing fans claim strange 
things happen when O’Brien and a horse 
get together. He has a reputation for 
getting superb performances out of 
nothing-special nags and he does it with¬ 
out the paraphernalia lesser drivers 
favor. He uses the whip only rarely. His 
specialty is hanging back in the field 
until exactly the right moment and then 
slipping through to the winner’s circle. 
In 1936 in Halifax, an excited radio 
announcer forgot both O’Brien’s name 
and the name of his horse, but the 
sport’s devotees already knew whom 
he was talking about. “A big bay horse 
with a white face and a little fellow 
driving is really moving on the outside,” 
screamed the announcer. “He’s seventh, 
he’s sixth, he’s fifth-Great Scott, he’s 
fourth, he’s third. He’s second and, 
by gosh, they’re going to win it.” 

B ut there is something even more 
impressive about O’Brien, a quality 
that has made his name known among 
Maritimers who wouldn’t know a 
thoroughbred from a standardbred. 
O’Brien possesses a kind of integrity 
that has made Prince Edward Island 
synonymous with class on harness- 
racing tracks all over North America and 
even in Europe. Though his roots are 
in what one writer has called “the bare¬ 
knuckle days of harness racing”—when 
races were fixed as casually as wrestling 
matches and dirty tricks abounded- 
he has a reputation for never having 
tried to injure another rider and never, 
never, having intentionally lost a race. 

At St. Stephen, N.B., in the mid- 
Forties, a shady horse-owner told 
O’Brien just before a race began that he 
should finish no better than sixth. 
Already injured from a spill in an earlier 
heat, O’Brien demanded his grooms lift 
him out of the sulky and told the 
owner: “I don’t drive horses that way. 
If you want her sixth, you drive.” He 
did and the horse finished sixth. 

“Joe always raced to win,” says 
his brother Claude. “Even if you were 
just taking out a couple of horses from 
the barn, Joe would try to beat you. 
That’s just the way he was.” 

That combination of competitive¬ 
ness, horsemanship and boy-scout earn¬ 
estness is still O’Brien’s trade mark. Its 
roots can be traced all the way back to 
his father’s horse-obsessed Alberton, 
P.E.I., farm. Harry O’Brien was known 
for being able to build a harness-racing 
oval just so and helped construct many 
Maritime tracks. His own track was a 
popular local attraction and, even be¬ 
fore young Joe could walk, he sat in 
the sulky on the lap of one relative or 
another as his father’s horses went 
through their paces. 

When he was born-in 1917-the 
horse was still king on the Island. Up¬ 
start automobiles scared horses and, 



He rarely uses the whip. He's got something better. Rapp< 

until the early 1920s, the Island allowed 
them only on certain roads on certain 
days. O’Brien was just three when he 
began driving horses, 10 when he 
became an assistant trainer for his older 
brothers. He was the fifth of seven 
children, five brothers and two sisters, 
and all but one of the boys were in¬ 
volved with horses. At 13, he drove in 
his first race. At 16, in his first profes¬ 
sional race, he drove a horse named 
Mickey Mouse to a third-place finish. 

O’Brien’s mother wanted him to go 
to veterinary college when he graduated 
from high school but instead, he used 
his family’s equestrian reputation to 
land a job as an assistant trainer at 
Nova Scotia horse-owner William Latta’s 
River Hebert stable in 1936. Within a 
year, he was successful enough to return 
to Alberton and open his first public 
stable as a trainer-driver in his own 
right. But he didn’t really make his 
name until the Second World War. 

Turned down for service because one 
leg was shorter than the other, O’Brien 
took a night job in a New Glasgow 
munitions plant and spent his days at 
the local Dudey Patch Racing Club. 

“He developed a great set of hands,” 

Bob Dewar says. “To be a great driver 
you have to have a very light hand at 
the controls. There has to be a rhythm 
between the hands and the horse. A 
good driver talks to the horse’s mouth 
with the reins. Joe learned how to do 
that as well as anybody.” 

By the end of the war, O’Brien was 
the Maritimes’ leading harness-racing 
driver, a title he held till he moved 
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permanently to the States in 1948. 
Though harness racing was not then the 
booming business it is today, it was 
incredibly popular in the Maritimes. 
Every small community from 
Buctouche, N.B., to Montague, P.E.I., 
had its own track and the good drivers 
raced on them all. 

In the fall of 1947, in an effort to 
expand his horizons, O’Brien took seven 
not-so-spectacular horses to the then 
newly opened track in Foxboro, Mass., 
and set five different speed records. 
His 128 wins that year were tops in 
North America and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Sep Paulin, a legendary Amer¬ 
ican horse trainer, who immediately 
hired O’Brien as a second trainer at the 
Castleton Farms stable in Del Mar, Calif. 
After hacking out sweaty afternoons 
for spare change at Maritime race tracks, 
California indeed seemed the land of 


opportunity. With a nothing-horse, 
O’Brien won his first big race-the 1948 
Golden West Classic with a purse of 
$50,000-in his very first try. 

Although regarded as little more 
than a “Canadian cowboy who had the 
good fortune to drive winners con¬ 
ditioned by Sep Paulin,” O’Brien 
managed to win $100,000 that first 
season. The next year he quit Paulin’s 
operation. “I had always trained and 
raced my own horses,” he remembers, 
“and that’s the way I wanted it.” He 
opened his own stable again, with eight 
horses, and began alternating his time 
between tracks in California and 
Florida. 

The rest, as they say, is history. He 
has ridden more than 500 under-two- 
minute miles, clocked what the U.S. 
Trotting Association called a “world- 
startling” 1:52 time trial at a meet in 


1971, rode the first ever under-two-min- 
ute mile in Europe, developed harness 
racing’s first triple crown winner (Scott 
Frost) and its first millionaire horse 
(Fresh Yankee). His adopted home 
town in California named him Man of 
the Year in 1965. He is also in Canada’s 
Sports Hall of Fame, the Prince Edward 
Island Sportsmen Hall of Fame, and the 
United States Harness Writers’ 
Association Living Hall of Fame. 

All of that inevitably leads Joe 
O’Brien to this standard-issue room in 
the North Bergen, N.J., Holiday Inn. 
He does not want to be here. At 62, 
he is tired of travel, fed up with know- 
nothing gamblers, and depressed by the 
fact that the sport he loves is now 
simply another way for people to make 
a living. “I’d be happy if someone 
would give me a little money and leave 
me alone and let me break and train 
new horses,” he says. “That’s what I’d 
really like to do.” 

S o why doesn’t he? If the fun has 
gone out of racing for him, why not 
just chuck it and return to California 
and the ranch? O’Brien feels some ob¬ 
ligation to the horse-owners who entrust 
their animals to his care, but that’s 
only part of the answer. Bob Dewar 
probably came closer to the truth when 
he said O’Brien “would never be com¬ 
fortable unless he was handling every¬ 
thing. He’s such a perfectionist that no 
one could do a better job with a horse 
than him.” 

Indeed, O’Brien has a string of 
complaints about young drivers who 
don’t go out to the track in the morn¬ 
ings, just show up for the races, and 
then go off to have a good time. “They 
don’t care about horses and you can’t 
get them to travel around to the differ¬ 
ent tracks. They always want to stay in 
one place.” 

O’Brien has yet to discover anyone 
who handles horses the way he believes 
they should be handled, and he there¬ 
fore logs a couple of hundred thousand 
bone-wearying miles a year, dazzling 
those who still get a kick out of watch¬ 
ing a superb horseman go through his 
paces. He says he’ll retire “soon” but, 
at the same time, notes that an 80- 
year-old driver won the Hambletonian, 
one of harness racing’s premier events. 

Whenever he does retire, it will not 
be to Prince Edward Island. “The 
winters are too cold up there,” he says 
with finality. But if he won’t come 
home to the Maritimes, that doesn’t 
stop his mind from wandering back to 
savor once again the days when people 
really cared about horses, and about the 
men who drove them. Those were the 
good times. $§ 
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Landry wants better deal for homemakers 

A Idea Landry, 33, Bathurst, quit the 
N.B. Council on the Status of 
Women because it took too much of 
her time. A classic excuse but, in her 
case, justified. She shares a law practice 
with her husband Fernand; sits on the 
N.B. Human Rights Commission; serves 
as a governor of University of Moncton 
and a member of the Bathurst Planning 
commission. Moreover, she still acts as 
an adviser to the Council on the Status 
of Women. Landry backs its push for 
matrimonial property reform: “The 
issue has been studied enough....In New 
Brunswick, matrimonial ownership is 
still linked with the financial contribu¬ 
tion of the parties involved. The contri¬ 
bution of the homemaker in child rear¬ 
ing is not recognized.” She’s hopeful 
that, within a year, N.B. will have laws 
giving wives and husbands equal shares 
of property. 

I f Uncle Bob Hawkins wore six pairs of 
stockin’s whenever he went on the 
squid-jiggin’ ground, so perhaps did 
Arthur Scammell who, more than half 
a century ago, not only jigged his first 
squid but also immortalized Uncle Bob 
in “The Squid-Jiggin’ Ground.” Scam- 

-Scammell: He has mainland jokes too 


mell is 66 now but he was only 15 when 
he wrote the song that, all over the 
world, still means Newfoundland 
(whether Newfoundlanders like it or 
not). Back in ’28, young Art’s school¬ 
teacher didn’t like it much. Still, it was 
a hit at local parties—Scammell grew up 
in Change Islands—and, when business¬ 
man Gerald Doyle heard it, he encour¬ 
aged him to go to St. John’s to sing it 
on radio. Later, while studying at Mc¬ 
Gill in Montreal, Scammell and his wife 
borrowed $1,000 from Doyle so Scam¬ 
mell could record the song. It took off. 
Since ’42, it has earned Scammell more 
than $35,000 in royalties. He taught in 
Montreal for 28 years but, these days, 
he’s nicely settled in St. John’s. He 
knows mainlanders often link “The 
Squid-Jiggin’ Ground” with Newfie 
jokes, but he simply doesn’t care: “We 
have our mainland jokes.” 

o 

m 

O 

33 
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perseveres in her efforts to overcome a 
host of inhibitions and cultural 
repressions. Recently she launched 
something new: Residential weekends at 
her “bona fide farm” at Argyle Shore. 
These outings, she says, are “an oppor¬ 
tunity to deal experientially with 
emotions and the body, sexuality, 
dreams, authority, grief and loss, and 
interpersonal relations.” For $175, you 
can go there to eat, sleep, undergo 
therapy. For the couples, there’s a 
follow-up program. Zimbel “assigns to 
the partners erotic tasks to do in the 
privacy of their home.” 

J ack McAndrew, chief of variety at 
CBC headquarters in Toronto, can’t 
wait to get back down east in Septem¬ 
ber. With the Irish Rovers, he’ll be at 
the Lunenburg Fisheries Exhibition to 
shoot a Super-Special celebrating the 
sailing traditions of Atlantic Canada. 
Recently, McAndrew organized the 
taping of a summer-replacement series 
starring John Allan Cameron (See 
Folks , June). Born in Dalhousie, N.B., 
McAndrew was director of the Char¬ 
lottetown Festival when CBC asked him 
to shape up its variety department. A 
piece of recent evidence that he’s suc¬ 
ceeding: The CBC has just sold Anne 
Murray's Ladies Night (also starring 
Phoebe Snow, Marilyn McCoo, Colleen 
Peterson, Charity Brown, among others) 
to 110 U.S. stations. Moreover, in com¬ 
petition against 28 countries, Rich 
Little's Christmas Carol special, another 
CBC production, won the Golden Rose 
award as top variety show of ’78. But 
success has not made McAndrew entire¬ 
ly happy. He misses the east coast: 
“I get very homesick, especially this 
time of year, and I’m going to go back 
as soon as I can find gainful employ¬ 
ment. It’s a much saner way to live.” 


Zimbel: Erotic homework on the Island 


A farm on the south shore of Prince 
Edward Island may seem an un¬ 
likely place to get your sex life straight¬ 
ened out but then, by Island standards, 
Elaine Zimbel is an unlikely person. 
Zimbel, 49, moved to Charlottetown 
from New York State in 1971 with her 
husband, a photographer, and four 
children. She promptly set up office as a 
psychotherapist but, among the Island’s 
Scots Calvinists, there’s been a certain 
resistance to the form of psychodrama 
in which she specializes. Still, she 


McAndrew: Can he come home again? 
















Cat-lover Corbin: No cheap thrills 

N ova Scotian cat-owners who want 
both a cat-free vacation and a clear 
conscience could do a lot worse than 
turn their pets over to Barbara Corbin 
of the coyly named Pussy Pause Motel. 
It opened last summer but Corbin, who 
carries her love of cats to an extreme 
only other cat-worshippers can truly 
understand, had been thinking about it 
off and on for 25 years. At the Pussy 
Pause, each cat gets a spacious room of 
his, or her, or its own, with a shelf for 
curling up on, bright carpets, a toy 
mouse, litter and, yes, a private outdoor 
patio. For multi-cat families, Corbin has 
“group suites.” The Pussy Pause is 
roughly 30 miles south of Halifax at 
Indian Harbour, and Corbin believes 
there’s nothing quite like it anywhere 
else in Atlantic Canada. Business is good 
but, like the proprietors of all truly 
great hotels, she refuses to sacrifice ser¬ 
vice to expansion: “If I got much bigger 
the quality of individual attention 
would drop. I won’t let that happen.” 
Obviously, the Pussy Pause is not one of 
your seedy, shack-up joints. Corbin is 
the wife of an Anglican clergyman. 


test in Montreal this August and the 
former 98-pound weakling is in hard 
training: “I’ll have my body fat down to 
less than 6%,” he states, “and in addi¬ 
tion to a high protein diet I’ll be 
exercising l x h to two hours a day and 
sprinting.” It doesn’t leave much free 
time for Howe who’s also a K-Mart 
management trainee, but friends, includ¬ 
ing his girl, are understanding. What 
really bugs him is the reputation body 
builders have for being narcissistic. 
“We’re not admiring ourselves when we 
stand in front of mirrors,” he points 
out. “We’re perfecting the six manda¬ 
tory poses that are required for com¬ 
petition and developing muscle control 
the same way gymnasts or swimmers 
work on their style. The mirror’s simply 
an instant feedback tool.” With the 
shelf full of trophies and medals Howe 
has won in the last three years, it’s 
a safe bet nobody calls him narcissis¬ 
tic to his face. They don’t kick sand in 
it either. 


Success has not chilled his warm, New- 
fie heart: To raise $800 to help fight 
muscular dystrophy in ’78, he auctioned 
his guitar picks, boots, and the shirts 
off his back. 

D espite what happened in the New¬ 
foundland Provincial Dance Mara¬ 
thon, Keith Leriche, 20, Port aux 1 
Basques, vows to “keep on dancin’ ” till 
the Guinness Book of World Records 
recognizes him. At a local club in Feb¬ 
ruary, he entered a dance contest and, 
201 hours later, was still on his feet. 
This helped inspire Harold Bockman, 
owner of the Port Club, to get from 
Guinness their rules for dance contests 
and, in April, the Port and a club in 
Grand Falls imported two former dance 
champs from England. Knee problems 
defeated one after a mere 27 hours. 
That left Keith dancing in Port aux 
Basques while, in Grand Falls, English¬ 
man Ian Hanlon danced on and on. And 
on. In good weather, Keith danced out¬ 
side; in bad weather, he played darts 
while swaying to such favorites as 
“Rasputin,” “Forever in Blue Jeans” 
and “It’s A Winner.” Old and young 
townsfolk cheered him on, but after 
13 days he caught flu and danced to 
a hospital. It ordered bed-rest. His 
time: 304 hours, 19 minutes. Hanlon 
kept going till the 312th hour but no 
sooner had he quit than observers dis¬ 
puted his record, and raised questions 
about his five-minute breaks. Now, 
Guinness officials would have to make a 
ruling but, whatever they decided, Port 
aux Basques knew the real dance champ 
of the world. It was good old Keith. 

Leriche: He'll keep on dancin' 


Howe: A N.B. body beautiful shapes up 

A dd to the list of things like fiddle- 
heads and salmon that make New 
Brunswick famous one more native 
product: Musclemen. Stephen Howe 
who walked away with the Mr. Mari- 
times title this spring is just one of 
several N.B. bodies beautiful making it 
big in competitions, and international 
connoisseurs feel he’s got what it takes 
to go straight to the top and bring the 
Mr. Universe title back to the province. 
But first it’s off to the Mr. Canada con¬ 


Wall: Flogging the shirts off his back 

W hen Toronto’s Molly & Me tavern 
was wondering what to do with its 
space upstairs, Michael T. Wall, self- 
styled “King of the Newfies,” natu¬ 
rally suggested a Newfoundland Club. 
That was in ’75 and the place has been 
rolling along ever since. Membership is 
free, even for non-Newfoundlanders. 
Michael T. himself, a Comer Brook 
boy, sings there three nights a week and 
runs the Molly & Me Jamboree Talent 
Show. Winners get his latest single for 
Boot Records (Stompin’ Tom Connors’ 
label), “A Newfie Polka.” “People go 
wild when I sing it,” Michael T. allows. 
He’ll tour Newfoundland this summer. 
His last tour netted him enough to put a 
down payment on a house just west of 
Toronto. His latest album, King of the 
Newfies, shows him wearing a crown, 
but Michael T.’s chief trade marks are 
flashy $50-shirts with wide collars, 
puff sleeves and maps of Newfoundland. 
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Salmon-fishing ban remains “a mess” 


Fisheries 


In N.B., anyone can fish salmon except salmon fishermen 


S even years after federal Fisheries 
Minister Jack Davis declared a ban 
on commercial salmon fishing, the 
infighting continues among anglers, In¬ 
dians and others who may still catch 
salmon legally in New Brunswick. 
Moreover, the failure of assorted govern¬ 
ments to manage the fishery properly 
appals not only the commercial fisher¬ 
men whom the ruling still bars from 
catching salmon but also a few scientists 
from as far away as British Columbia. In 
Moncton, at a federally sponsored 
salmon seminar (from which the com¬ 
mercial salmon fishermen were also 
barred), P.A. Larkin of the University 
of B.C. said eastern Canadian hatchery 
programs were “piecemeal, small-scale, 
unco-ordinated and carried out with 
“sleepiness.” Larkin referred to the 
“more than modest amounts” of sal¬ 
mon that poachers and anglers were 
taking, and Wilfred N. Carter of the 
International Salmon Foundation at St. 
Andrews, N.B., said the competition 
among such groups had to stop “or 
everyone will lose and there will be no 
salmon for anyone.” The situation, he 
said, was “a hell of a mess.” 

When Larkin’s and Carter’s opin¬ 
ions leaked from the Moncton seminar 
to the ears of Leonard Wilson they gave 
him grim satisfaction. He’s president of 
the Saint John Commercial Salmon 
Fishermen’s Association and, for years, 
the commercial fishermen have watched 
from the sidelines as government fumbl¬ 
ed salmon management and fish stocks 
declined. When the ban started, the 
fishermen raised a ruckus over com¬ 
pensation that attracted international 
attention and, ever since, bureaucrats, 
scientists and anglers have generally 
ignored their opinions. “They’ve had 
seven years,” Wilson says, with regard 
to the 50-odd officials, anglers, fish 
processors and scientists who attended 
the Moncton seminar. “It took them 
long enough, but it doesn’t matter who 
makes the recommendations, as long as 
they (fisheries officials) do something 
to save the resource.” 

The history of the ban is uninspir¬ 
ing. Back in ’72, Davis named salmon 
management advisory committees for 
the Saint John, Restigouche and Mira- 
michi rivers. “These committees,” he 
told fishermen, “will help us to rebuild 
the runs....We have ideas. We have the 
dollars.” In ’73, he promised hatcheries 


and efforts to improve spawning 
grounds. Committee members, however, 
said their reports didn’t seem to reach 
him, and the Mactaquac Fish Hatchery 
continued to operate on its ’72 budget 
(about $250,000). Though the hatch¬ 
ery’s potential production was more 
than 500,000 salmon smolts a year, 
there have been years in which the 
smolts numbered only a quarter of that. 

Meanwhile, unarmed fisheries pro¬ 
tection officers found themselves facing 
armed poachers, or Indians, and some¬ 
times violence occurred. The anglers 
noisily complained and, recently, the 
bycatches of salmon that sometimes 
occur when commercial fishermen set 
nets for other species complicated the 
mess even further. “Government made 
its first mistake when it failed to close 
the whole New Brunswick salmon in¬ 
dustry,” Wilson says. “They made their 
second mistake when they opened the 
new Indian Food Fishery (in ’74), while 
the ban was on.” 

The salmon got it left, right and 
centre. Angling grew fatter by the year. 
In ’77, government estimated anglers 
caught more salmon in New Brunswick 
than the commercial fishermen had 
caught in ’70. By ’78, salmon stocks had 
shrunk below the levels of ’72 and the 
anglers-backed by such sport fishermen 
as cabinet ministers Leslie Hull and J.W. 
Bird—complained about the poachers, 
Indians and bycatches of fishermen. 
Since many anglers are rich non-resi¬ 
dents who spend up to $145 a day in 
their pursuit of New Brunswick salmon, 
the anglers argue their hobby is worth 
millions to the province. When the ban 
applied only to commercial salmon fish¬ 
ing in New Brunswick, parts of Quebec, 
and at Port aux Basques, Nfld., they 
lobbied for its extension to other New¬ 
foundland waters and even to the high 
seas. No one in authority ever suggests 
a ban on angling. 

The Moncton seminar, last Novem¬ 
ber, followed anglers’ griping about the 
poor season they’d had in ’78. Fisheries 
Minister Romeo LeBlanc opened it by 
verbally swatting the commercial sal¬ 
mon fishermen who’d been refused 
admission. Declining salmon stocks, he 
said, had resulted in stories “that twist 
the words of my officials.” But before 
the scientists presented their briefs, he 
left. Maybe he should have stayed. One 
scientist urged a $75-million program by 


two levels of government over the next 
decade to produce 6 to 10 million 
smolts a year and, eventually, to double 
Atlantic Canada’s salmon harvest. 
Another made the heretical proposal 
that, in time, commercial fishermen 
actually be allowed to harvest salmon. 

No one talked about Australia. 
More than a decade ago the Australian 
government, fed up with feuding lob¬ 
bies, put its fishery in the hands of com¬ 
mercial fishermen. Within six years, the 
value of Australia’s spiny lobster in¬ 
dustry rose by 53.8%. — Esther Crandall 



Wilson: Tired of government fumbling 



Foreign anglers spend millions in N.B. 
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Will success spoil 

1 land God gave to Cain? 


E xplorer Jacques Cartier called Lab¬ 
rador “the land God gave to Cain” 
and columnist Ray Guy called it 
the land Smallwood gave to promoter 
John C. Doyle. But now, the 30,000 
people of that cruel, huge (at 112,000 
square miles, it’s nearly three times as 
big as Newfoundland) territory must 
ponder former premier Frank Moores’ 
blessing of their homeland as “one of 
the greatest storehouses of resources 
on the North American continent.” 
The big question: What will industrial 
development do to the old, prickly, 
proud, stubborn but still vulnerable 
society of Labrador? 

As Sandra Gwyn put it in an award- 
winning article for Saturday Night , “At 
issue in Labrador, above all, is whether 
real development, of people and in¬ 
digenous resources, can be achieved and 
made part of the social fabric before 
unreal development (oil and gas as 
tomorrow’s equivalent of the U.S. 
Strategic Air Command base at Goose 
Bay) comes thundering in to dislocate 
a society.” 

Eighty percent of Canada’s iron ore 
comes from Labrador. Under its sub¬ 
glacial till and tundra, lie gold, silver, 
zinc, copper, uranium, silica. Moores 
talked about potentially fabulous forest 
yields and, by 1985, a 300% increase in 
cod landings. The Lower Churchill 
Development Corporation is studying 
hydroelectric development. Iceberg 
Alley boasts seven or eight oil rigs. 

To exploit all this, the province 
wants, first, to build a year-round port, 
probably near Goose Bay on Lake 
Melville; second, to build a highway 
from Lake Melville in the east to the 
mining town of Wabush in the west; 
and, third, to harness the Lower 
Churchill and thereby attract heavy 
industry. Already, however, citizens’ 
groups are refusing to give the golden 
age of Labrador development an un¬ 
qualified welcome. 

M ike Martin, former leader of the 
defunct Labrador Party and now 
the town clerk at Labrador City, says, 
“Developers have always come here to 
put in their own programs without any 
input from the people, and what 
happens is usually to the detriment of 
the people....Mining companies come in 
here, build a town, extract the ore and, 
when the ore’s gone, the people are left 
on welfare.” By then, for some, it’s too 
late to return to traditional ways of 


survival. Martin doesn’t oppose all 
development, “only high-pressure 
development from southern investors 
who see Labrador as a chance to get 
rich quick.” 

The Combined Councils of Labra¬ 
dor Municipalities and the Labrador 
Resources Advisory Council are citizens’ 
groups that, Martin says, are engaging 
in “a self-education process to prove 
to the people of Labrador that we have 
power to determine our own lives.” 
Government funds support the LRAC 
but its chairman, Bill Flowers, says that, 
“In a lot of cases our advice goes down 
the drain.” 

One example: The LRAC opposed 
Lake Melville as a location for the 
superport that’s crucial to the industrial 
development strategy. Once again, 
Flowers felt, industry would lure Lab¬ 
radorians out of their villages, away 
from traditional skills. And with the 
ice broken year-round, what about the 
seals in Lake Melville? What about the 



Martin: Labrador must be more than a source 
of southern wealth 

hunt? “Our bias,” Flowers says, “lies 
toward developing the economic base 
with existing communities by develop¬ 
ing the fisheries....We’ve urged the 
government to study other areas, like 
the Strait of Belle Isle, but they’ve 
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ignored us. They’re going ahead with 
Lake Melville.” 

Industrial Development Minister Ed 
Maynard says, “We have every intention 
of developing fishing on the Labrador 
coast, but we won’t let it interfere with 
industrial development. Nor will we let 
industrial development interfere with 
the fisheries.” The government says in¬ 
dustry must be close to raw materials 
and hydroelectric power, and that’s 
why it likes Lake Melville. 

B ut the people of Makkovik and 
Saglek aren’t heading for Lake 
Melville yet. Labrador development is 
an old story, and Labradorians have 
learned to be skeptical about what 
government can do for them, and 
suspicious about what it can do to 
them. Still, though government-funded 
citizens’ groups sometimes seem only to 
strengthen Labrador pessimism, a con¬ 
structive kind of stubbornness may be 
setting in. “There’s no question 
development will have a deep impact on 
the social and cultural life of Labrador,” 
Martin says. Then, he adds, “But it has 
to come in on our terms, or it’s not 
coming in at all.” 


Resources 



Nain: What'll happen to such outports? 


Inurt want control 


M ore than 1,000 Inuit live in seven 
communities in northern Labra¬ 
dor. They’ve taken stock of 
what’s happening to their land and they 
don’t like what they see. Just as the 
province has fought Ottawa “to gain 


recognition of our right to- control 
offshore oil and gas resources,” the 
Inuit, using a land claim they base on 
aboriginal rights, fight to gain recogni¬ 
tion of their right to control resource 
development in northern Labrador. The 
outcome, they know, is the key to their 
future. It will determine whether they 
remain wards of Ottawa and St. John’s, 
or can create their own economic and 
social order. 

Members of the Labrador Inuit 
Association (LIA) went to Scotland in 
’76 to learn how sudden oil wealth 
changes a traditional society. They came 
home discouraged. Brinex is exploring 
for uranium outside Makkovik and, in 
’77, an LIA team visited the uranium 
town of Elliot Lake, Ont., to see what’s 
happened there in recent years. They 
didn’t much like that, either. And the 
fishery. The northern cod stock and 
major shrimp beds are on their door¬ 
step. The Inuit know Newfoundland 
and foreign fishing interests covet the 
resource, and fear “foreigners” will take 
over the government-run fish plants. 
Such concerns make the Inuit press 
hard for a settlement of a land claim 
that goes back to ’74. 

Their statement of claim in March, 
1977, had considerable dignity: We are 
the original occupants of Labrador. We 
never sold or lost our land by making 
treaties with any government or by 
being conquered in a war , and therefore 
we have the first right or claim to the 
land. We are a distinct and in many 
ways a different people. For centuries 
we have depended on the resources of 
our land for our survival. Our language , 
culture and traditions have nourished 
and sustained us for generations. We 
are not seeking to restore a dead culture 
or a way of life because Inuit in 
Labrador still depend on the resources 
of the land and sea for their livelihood. 
We have special status established by 
Canada's constitution and it is because 
of our status that we are seeking 
recognition and a guarantee of our 
rights to land and control over political, 
social and economic development. 

T he Inuit claim includes virtually 
all land north of Goose Bay. Mean¬ 
while, the Naskapi-Montagnais Innu 
Association, representing 550 Indians 
from North West River and 236 from 
Davis Inlet, has asked for control of an 
even larger area; and the Micmacs of 
Conne River have submitted a state¬ 
ment to the feds asking for much of 
southern and central Newfoundland. 
The Indians, too, have historic reasons 
to distrust the white man’s plans. Jg 



The Croft House is the Island Boutique 

Island crafts, paintings, photography; imported fashions in 
wool and mohair; hand-weaving; shawls and blankets 
FRONT TERRACE OF THE CHARLOTTETOWN HOTEL 
(902) 892-8651 OPEN ALL YEAR 
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Great beaches of Atlantic Canada 

Sand, sun, solace, salt water. Sor, 

j^^ecommending beaches is a loser’s 
■^game. Some will howl because we 
■ mdidn’t list their favorite beach, 
others because we did. Like anglers, 
beach-lovers often don’t want rude 
mobs invading their secret tracts of 
heaven on earth. People we phoned for 
advice sometimes said, “Sure, I know a 
fabulous little beach, but I’m sure as 
heck not going to tell you about it.” 
To the others, those who feel we failed 
to mention la creme de la creme among 
east-coast beaches, we plead that, after 
all, maps of Nova Scotia alone identify 
more than 160 beaches. And that’s 
just sand beaches. Moreover, it’s just the 
sand beaches that some official thinks 
are worth publicizing. There are others, 
hundreds of others. We could publish 
advice on beaches for a decade, and still 
not get around to them all. 

Our selection is therefore just that: 
Our Selection. 

In New Brunswick, we like the spot 
on Campobello Island where F.D.R. 
and his family gathered bright, gleaming 
stones from the shoreline. It’s Herring 
Cove Beach, a good, clean, mile-long 
sweep of sand in a provincial park. It 
attracts both Canadians and Americans 
but still feels pleasantly off-the-beaten- 
track, and it’s fine for picnics and camp¬ 
ing. Back of the seawall, there’s a fresh¬ 
water pond (Lake Glensevern) in which 

netimes, the water’s even warm 

the Roosevelts loved to bathe. 

A suberb N.B. beach district is 
The Nine-Mile Beach, near Buctouche. 

It shares the shore with Acadian fishing 
villages. Lobster is king here, and Buc¬ 
touche oysters also make royal eating. 
Though tourists are discovering the 
beach, it’s still possible to walk it for 
miles without meeting anyone but 
gulls. The Buctouche Bar, a skinny 15- 
km key of sand, offers excellent swim¬ 
ming and, at nearby roadside stands, 
you can get driftwood, souvenirs and 
fresh shellfish. 

Parlee Beach, Shediac, is not far 
from Moncton on Route 11. If it had 
high-rise buildings, it would be the 
herring-choker’s own Miami Beach or 
French Riviera. More than 350,000 
people show up each summer and, some 
days, it’s hard to find towel space. 
Parlee has magic shows, miniature golf, 
a drive-in movie, a mess of cottages. 

It has dressing rooms, canteens, a beach 
supervised by what our always attrac¬ 
tive researcher (Roma Senn) describes 
as “10 usually attractive lifeguards.” It 
also has a hard, sand bottom, the 
warmest water north of Virginia, and 
super swimming. Parlee is tacky but fun. 
It’s also part of the social history of 
summertime New Brunswick. 

Youghall Beach, seven km from 
Bathurst, is clear, calm, warm and, 

among locals, the most popular sand 
beach on the Baie des Chaleurs. Miscou 
Island, way out on the easternmost tip 
of northern N.B., has beautiful, remote 
sandy beaches. Good for day-trips by 
hermits. There’s a toll-free ferry from 
the mainland but, since Miscou is hardly 
a restaurant centre, pack a picnic. 

Prince Edward Island is as famous 
for its beaches as it is for Anne of Green 
Gables. The “name” beaches-along 
Blue Heron Drive in the National Park— 
include Cavendish, Brackley, Stanhope 
and Dalvay. The grass-fringed dunes are 
magnificent, and some beach-wise 
travellers swear there are no better 
beaches in the whole world. In summer, 
the park is therefore crowded. Further 
east at St. Peters, and elsewhere on the 
Gulf shore, beaches are often as good as 
the park’s but, happily, so little known 
you can have a stretch of sand all to 
yourself. 

Nail Pond is at the western tip 
of the Island, on Lady Slipper Drive. 
Drive carefully as you approach the 
beach. Keep your car out of loose sand. 
There are beautiful dunes here, and sand 
as fine and white as Cavendish’s. And no 
crowds. Unless you revel in big breakers, 
beware the rising wind. 

At the other end of P.E.I., Panmure 
Island (which is not an island) boasts a 
five-km sand spit with a supervised 
beach and no huge crowds. The water 
on the inner side is bathtub-warm, 
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though the bottom is mushy. On the 
outer side the sand is white, powdery, 
sumptuous. The waves are usually 
gentle, the water cool but tolerable. 

Back in western P.E.I.—16 km west 
of Alberton on Lady Slipper Drive, and 
behind the white Anglican Church at 
Kildare Capes— there’s access to mile 
after mile of empty beach. The sand is 
red, the water cold, the waves usually 
small. But at low tide you can explore 
sea-shaped caves in spectacular sand¬ 
stone cliffs, and tiny crescents of tide- 
swept sand. You’ll find shells, starfish, 
driftwood for bonfires and, behind the 
church in late August, blueberries. 
Kildare Capes is a classic among little- 


known beaches and, to get our Island 
beach-informant to tell us about it, it 
was necessary to threaten him. 

In Nova Scotia, Melmerby Beach, 
16 km from New Glasgow, is tops 
among beaches that have lifeguards, a 
canteen, boardwalks, picnic tables, tame 
grass and a sprinkling of local people 
but few tourists. The bottom is hard 
sand and, since the water deepens only 
gradually, it’s safe for kids. Moreover, 
the water is warm—a fact that, in N.S., 
makes Melmerby a minor miracle. 
Pictou Island (population: 25) is nine 
miles off the Northumberland Strait. 
It has magical beaches but, unless you 
have a powerful boat, don’t risk the 


voyage. Crystal Cliffs, in Antigonish 
Harbour, is a sand beach with clear 
water. It’s chilly but, otherwise, good 
for swimming. 

To reach the sand at Risser's Beach 
(south of Bridgewater, Route 331, 
south shore), you walk through a tunnel 
under the highway. This nicely removes 
you from the automobile age. Sand 
dunes slope prettily down to the beach, 
and boardwalks enable the beach- 
bound to escape prickly grass. Part of 
a provincial park, the beach has picnic 
tables, covered barbecue pits, changing 
huts. The water, until late summer, 
is nippy. 

Point Michaud, on Route 247 in 
southwestern Cape Breton, has a fine, 
hard, white beach, 3.2 km long. The 
scenery is stirring, the sun-bathing 
peaceful, the picnicking delightful, the 
water rather cold. Ingonish Beach, at 
the main entrance to Cape Breton High¬ 
lands National Park, has a good sandy 
beach and, just inland from that, a 
fresh-water lake. The scenery is superb. 
Cape Smoky looms to your right, and' 
a' big sweep of countryside rolls off 
to your left. Picnic grounds, eateries 
and hiking trails are all nearby, and you 
can buy fresh seafood. On summer 
weekends, it’s crowded. Further up 
the coast, Black Brook and Neil's 
Harbour have excellent beaches. 

As a location for warm, powdery, 
white beaches, and ocean water that’s 
warm enough for swimming, Newfound¬ 
land and Labrador strike most main- 
landers as being as improbable as the 
moon. The truth is, however, that—from 
Port aux Basques all the way up to the 
tip of the northern peninsula—the west 
coast is a bonanza for beach-lovers. 
You’ll find pockets and crescents of 
sand, stretches that run for mile after 
lonely mile, enough loose wood for 
thousands of bonfires and, each night, 
the sight of the sun plunging into the 
sea without a hiss. Choice spots: Pica- 
dilly. Port au Port Peninsula, Route 
463; Western Brook, Gros Mome 
National Park, Route 430. The most re¬ 
mote of all the good, accessible sand 
beaches in the Atlantic region are up 
on the Strait shore, on the Labrador 
side of Strait of Belle Isle. You follow 
430 to St. Barbe Bay, and grab the ferry 
for the other side. 

In Placentia, Conception, Trinity 
and Bonavista Bays, there are rare, ex¬ 
cellent beaches. The municipal beach at 
Eastport, near Terra Nova National 
Park, fulfills the function of a village 
square on fine, summer days, and the 
sand is like grey talcum. It’s as fine as 
any you’ll find at winter resorts in the 
Mediterranean or Caribbean, but the 
scene is deceptive. It lulls you into 
doing something foolish. Such as flash¬ 
freezing your toe by sticking it in 
the water. 
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Tip-sheet for seafood bargain-hunters 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Albert Dow, owner of Fishermen's 
Wharf Restaurant, North Rustico, uses 
only fresh fish, and has no trouble get¬ 
ting it. The full-course flsh-and-chips 
dinner includes eight ounces of cod, 
and costs $2.75. Clam chowder is $1.50. 
Seafood chowder—with shrimp, cod, 
clams, and small pieces of lobster—is 
all of $1.95. The spot’s open from mid- 
May to mid-October. The J. & R. Sea¬ 
breeze Canteen, at the wharf in New 
London, sells an excellent clam chowder 
for $1.50; fried clams for $3.25; and 
fish and chips, with two chunks of fish, 
a vegetable, and a hefty load of french- 
fries, for $2.75; The Seabreeze’s “Big 
Eric” is a slice of cheese between two 
pieces of deep-fried haddock, with 
tartar sauce in a burger bun. Price: 
$1.10. Open all year. 

In Summerside, Andy's Sea Foods 
Restaurant must be good; it’s been in 
business 30 years. The clam chowder is 
$1.95; oyster stew, $2.95; fried smelt or 
mackerel, $3.35; fried clams, $3.95; 
and fish (two pieces of haddock) and 
chips, $2.50. Andy’s feeds people year- 
round. So does the Blue Fin Restaurant 
in Souris. One Islander told Atlantic 
Insight the Blue Fin was “The place to 
go for a really great seafood chowder.” 
The chowder’s got lobster, scallops, 
haddock and clams, and the kitchen 
adds the milk only at the minute before 
serving you a bowl, for $1.95. The Blue 
Fin also offers fillets of cod, hake or 
haddock-broiled, baked, steamed or 
fried—and, with potato, vegetables, 
rolls and coleslaw, the bill for a dinner 
is about $3.95. 

Estey's Fish and Chips is at Travel¬ 
ler’s Rest, not far from Summerside. 
George Estey had been running a fish- 
and-chip spot in New Brunswick for 
a couple of decades and, last year, he 
came over to the Island to help his son 
Paul set up a takeout business. George 
is 70 and still likes to cook. He and Paul 
scorn pre-cooking. They use fresh had¬ 
dock, dipped in batter, and fry it only 
after you order it. Price: $2.35 for four 
pieces of fish and lashings of chips. 

No discussion of Island seafood is 
complete without reference to, yum, 
Lobster Suppers. Churches, service 
clubs and municipalities sell them but, 
alas, they are no longer the fabulous 
bargains they once were. Depending on 
the size of your lobster, your supper 
could cost from $8.95 to $9.95, or even 


more. Still, your lobster will be big, 
ocean-juicy, superfresh and, with it, 
you’ll get all the salad, home-baked 
rolls and dessert you can possibly 
stomach. Throughout the summer, and 
into September, you’re likely to find 
regular Lobster Suppers in Howe’s 
Hall, Brackley Beach (call Gordon Mac- 
Callum, 672-2718); in New Glasgow 
(call Ralph Dickieson, 964-2870); at St. 
Ann’s Church in Hope River (call Rev. 
E. Van de Ven); in New London (call 
the Lion’s Club); and in assorted other 
communities whose Lobster Supper 
schedules you * can best discover by 
asking around. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Gould's Fried Clams, 1.5 km east 
of Shediac, has been dishing up sea¬ 
food for 32 years. Its specialty is a 
heaping plate of clams, chips and cole¬ 
slaw for $2.50. Another crowd-pleaser 
is fish (four pieces) and chips, at $1.80. 
For $5.50, you can get either a lobster 
plate or a dish of shrimps, scallops, 
clams, fish and lobster. Gould’s seats 40, 
has a takeout service. At breakfast, 
try the home-made rolls and just-fried 
donuts. 

The Edgewater is at Cocagne 
(Route 134). An Atlantic Insight agent 
recommends its “big, tasty, tender 
clams,” They’re $4.25. Fish and chips 
are $3.75. Owner Leo-Paul LeBlanc 
buys his seafood daily and, from his bay 
windows, seafood trencherpersons get a 
fine view of Cocagne’s harbor. The 
Edgewater is licensed. McPhail's Lobster 
Spot is above Cocagne on the road to 
Buctouche. It’s not much to look at 
but the seafood is cheap, fresh, tasty. 
You can get a fair-sized lobster here for 
only $2.95. A lobster dinner is $4.50; 
scallops, chips and salad, $4.25; clam 
plate, $2.60. While gorging, sit at picnic 
tables and consider the bay. Open May 
1 to Nov. 1. 

Estey's Fish and Chips, 512 Chaplin 
Island Road, Newcastle, serves only 
batter-fried, fresh haddock with chips. 
A big order costs $2.50, a small one, 
$1.90. For $2.45, you can pig out on 
eight chunks of fish, without the 
fries. Few tourists find Estey’s. After 
all, Chaplin Island Road leads not to a 
beach but to Heath Steele Mines. 
Locals, however, know and love Estey’s. 

Gerald Poulin runs the Hotel Poulin 
in Caraquet, as Poulins have done for 
three generations. The restaurant has 


fine, old furniture and a reputation for 
good Acadian cooking. It’s not one of 
your cheap seafood joints but neither 
is it expensive. Depending on the 
season, you can get mackerel, cod, or a 
seafood casserole, complete with soup, 
potatoes, vegetables, and coffee, all for 
$4.25. Open all year. 

In New Brunswick Inside Out, 
Colleen Thompson says Ossie's Res¬ 
taurant on Route 1 between St. George 
and St. Andrews, “serves excellent fried 
clams and other seafood”; and that 
The Birches, on Route 722 near St. 
George, serves “fresh, juicy and sweet” 
fried clams. (At press time, Atlantic 
Insight had failed to reach these spots 
by phone to confirm they’d be open for 
business this summer.) 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

AND 

LABRADOR 


The Aquarium Seafood Restaurant, 

Duckworth St., St. John’s, is a kettle of 
different fish. For instance, it serves 
something it calls “the squid-jiggin’ 
ground,” which is actually much better 
than it sounds. It’s squid, pan-fried in 
garlic butter, with Portuguese tomato 
sauce. $5.50. For more traditional east- 
coast seafood, try the fresh, pan-fried 
cod, with potatoes and vegetable for 
$3.10. Good dining for gourmets. 
Open all year. Ches's Snacks, Fresh¬ 
water St., St. John’s, is another story. 
Che's has been in the takeout biz for 27 
years. His fish platter, at $3.00, includes 
scallops, shrimp, cod, french-fries. Two 
pieces of cod, deep-fried in batter, with 
chips, costs $1.95. Ches has 13 seats at 
5 Freshwater St., and eight more next 
door; if you want, you can eat in. The 
servings are generous and the fish always 
fresh in the Captain's Cabin cafeteria, 
Bowrings department store, Water St., 
St. John’s. With vegetables and pota¬ 
toes, cod tongues cost $2.80, baked 
cod, $2.95, and fried cod, $2.80. Open 
all year, during store hours. 

Three Km east of Springdale 
Junction on the Trans-Canada Highway, 
Burnt Berry Motel serves fresh cod for 
$3.50, cod tongues for $3.25, salmon 
(in season) for $4.25, and small lobster 
for $4.25. Twin Hill Motel, Tors Cove, 
about 50 km from St. John’s on the 
southern shore highway, serves excellent 
fresh cod, pan-fried or deep-fried. With 
french-fries and vegetable, it’s $3.25. 
Cod tongues, at $3.75, are also popular. 
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Way over on the other side of New¬ 
foundland, the Grand Bay Motel, Port 
aux Basques, serves shrimp, scallops, 
cod, grey sole. A full meal costs $4.75. 
In season, the Grand Bay also serves 
halibut and salmon. Fifteen minutes 
away by car, at Margaree near Billards 
Fisheries (owned by Guy Billard) you’ll 
find the Sea Shore Lounge and Res¬ 
taurant (also owned by Guy Billard). 
At the Sea Shore, a meal of cod tongues 
is $3.00; cod steak, $3.25; halibut and 
salmon (in season) $3.75. For $3.00, 
you can also get cod tails fried with 
salt pork. 

Newfoundland’s parallel to P.E.I.’s 
Lobster Supper is the church Garden 
Party. Sunday evenings in summer both 
Protestant and Catholic churches run 
Garden Parties that offer not only a 
carnival-like atmosphere—with booths 
and a little, gentle, discreet Christian 
gambling-but also cod, salmon and 
devilishly tantalizing lobster. 



NOVA SCOTIA 


Camille's a Halifax institution, is at 
2564 Barrington St. in the shadow of 
the Macdonald Bridge (though it has 
two other branches in town as well). It 
offers some of the best seafood bargains 
in Atlantic Canada. The building is 
tacky, and the smells from the kitchen 
pervade the dining room. But dockyard 
workers and knowledgeable fish 
gluttons from farther afield come to 
Camille’s, not for the atmosphere, but 
for the mighty portions of steaming- 
hot fresh fish. Fish and chips start at 
$1.00. Clams are $2.25; scallops, $2.50; 
shrimp, $2.75. Big helpings of chips 
come with each dish. Camille’s serves 
clam, seafood and lobster chowders 
and, for $5.00, the Mariner Platter. It 
includes enough scallops, clams, shrimp, 


fish, chips and onion rings for two. 

Harris's Quick-N-Tasty, about five 
km from the Yarmouth ferry terminal, 
looks like a typical roadside diner; 
but its food is as good as you’ll get at 
the more famous and elegant Harris’ 
Seafood. (Charles and Clara Harris own 
them both). At Quick-N-Tasty, the 
seafood chowder ($2.00) contains 
haddock and lobster. Fish and chips 
($3.25) include a big piece of fresh had¬ 
dock, dipped in cracker crumbs, deep- 
fried. But the most popular dish is prob¬ 
ably the hot lobster sandwich, with 
salad and french-fries ($5.60). 

At the Seamen Bay Restaurant, 
Tangier, on the eastern shore, owner 
Graham Ferguson says he doesn’t 
believe in deep-frying everything. He 
serves pan-fried haddock, with fresh 
vegetables and home-made coleslaw for 
$3.95, and the same dinner with grilled 
halibut is $4.95 and a fat lobster sand¬ 
wich, with french-fries and coleslaw, 



Gladee's niece Mary (left), Mary's mum 
Flossie (right) keep up great food tradition 

will cost you all of $3.75. 

In Alice, Let's Eat , Calvin Trillin’s 
best-seller about his intercontinental 
eating adventures, he compliments his 
wife Alice for her attempts, over five or 
six summers, to wheedle the recipe for 
the seafood chowder served at Gladee's 
Canteen out of the management. 
Gladee’s is about 50 yards from Hirtle’s 
Beach at Upper Kingburg on Nova 
Scotia’s south shore. A hurricane swept 
away the first Gladee’s, which had 
opened in ’51. Gladee herself is 70 now, 
but she sometimes drops in to see how 
her niece Mary, Mary’s mother Flossie, 
and Mary’s husband Eric Creaser, are 
making out. Scallop, lobster, haddock 
and clam chowders all cost the same: 
$2.25. Lobster sandwiches, at $4.00, are 
popular but Gladee’s biggest seller is fish 


(haddock) and chips, with coleslaw and 
rolls or barley bread, at $2.25. Open 
June 1 to the Sunday before Labor Day. 

For a seafood spot, the Turkey 
Burger's name is improbable. But then 
so is its telephone manner. Atlantic 
Insight couldn’t discover whether the 
Turkey Burger really sells turkey- 
burgers, or the price of its seafood, be¬ 
cause owner Bert Dauphinee hung up 
on our researchers. Twice. Oh, well. 
An agent tells us the fish is good: “Huge 
portions...huge sea clams my favourite... 
outrageously cheap prices.” The Turkey 
Burger is five km outside Bridgewater 
on the road to New Germany, in a 
trailer converted to seat about 25. Don’t 
bother to phone for a reservation. 

At the Evangeline Snack Bar, 
Grand Pre, Marjorie Stirling makes her 
chowder with fresh haddock, serves it 
with hot scones, charges only $1.35. 
The Bizee Centre, Blacks' Point, 36 km 
from Halifax on Route 3, serves clam 
chowder at $1.75, fish (three pieces) 
and chips at $2.75. Kids’ portions cost 
less. Way out at Cape North, on the 
Cabot Trail in Cape Breton, Morrison's 
Pioneer Restaurant serves broiled cod or 
mackerel in the evening and—with 
soup, vegetable, potatoes and home¬ 
made rolls—the price is $4.95. The 
chowder is thick. It usually contains 
cod, salmon, lobster, and costs $2.75. 
At lunch, deep-fried scallops or clams 
are $4.25. Open mid-May to mid-Oct. 

The Cape Breton Development 
Corporation built four Chowder Houses 
and then sold or leased them to prop¬ 
rietors. The one at Neil’s Harbour is 
typical. Percy Giles owns and runs it. 
He charges $2.25 for scallops and 
shrimps with chips. He serves them with 
coleslaw, tartar sauce and super tea- 
biscuits. Other Chowder Houses are at 
Baddeck, Port Morien and Inverness. 

Anne Hardy’s Where to Eat in 
Canada, 1978/79 says the Bon E. Lass 
at Smith’s Cove, Digby County, “sticks 
to what it can do best, which is fish, 
and keeps its prices to the minimum. 
Service is quick and cheerful. Ideal for 
children on holiday.” Open June to 
Labor Day. Hardy also likes Mike's 
Clams on the south shore near Liver¬ 
pool because, although Mike MacGowan 
no longer owns it, “Mike’s recipe for 
the world’s best clams appears to have 
been sold to the new owner.” Open 
April to September. 

Since Atlantic Insight gathered the 
above information before July 7, it 
cannot guarantee that, in every case, 
the meal prices quoted will survive till 
September. For that matter, the restaur¬ 
ant business being what it is, we can't 
guarantee that every> eatery> mentioned 
will survive till September, either. The 
odds that they will, however, are good 
and, if the prices vary> at all, they won't 
vary> by much. — The Editors 
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Last of the fine, old country inns 


At 12spots(in four provinces)you can spend today retreating into yesterday—and eating for all time 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 



Dalvay By The Sea Hotel, Grand 
Tracadie, P.E.I., COA IPO. Proprietor: 
David R. Thompson, (902) 672-2048. 
On Route 6, in National Park, a few 
hundred feet from ocean. Offers ocean 
bathing, tennis, lawn bowling, driving 
range, play area for kids and, on Dalvay 
Lake, gentle boating. Built in 1895 
by a Cincinnati millionaire with Scottish 
roots, the hotel has a baronial entrance 
hall, sandstone fireplaces that burn 
three-foot logs. Gourmet magazine has 
featured the dining room. Its seafood is 
especially good. Hotel has 26 bedrooms, 
two cottages. Rates per person (includ¬ 
ing three meals): $40, single occupancy; 
from $33, double occupancy. Open 
June 15 to Sept. 15. 

■£ 
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Shaw's Hotel, Brackley Beach, 
P.E.I., COA 2H0. Proprietor: Gordon R. 
Shaw. (902) 672-2022. Run by Shaws 
since 1860, this fine inn is a short wood¬ 
lands walk from one of the Island’s 
most famous beaches, from swimming, 
sailing, deep-sea fishing, riding. Families 
return year after year. (For 53 years, 
one Ottawa family never missed a 
summer at Shaw’s.) Lobster, all fresh 
fish, and local lamb are popular in the 
dining room. Rates per person (includ¬ 
ing breakfast and dinner): $35 in room 
with bath, $30 without bath. In the 
cottages, for anywhere from two to 
eight people, rates range from $30 to 
$40 per person (also including break¬ 
fast and dinner). Open June 15 to 
Sept. 15. 


NOVA SCOTIA 



The Manor Inn, Hebron, Yarmouth, 
N.S., BOW 1X0. Proprietor: Gordon R. 
Smith. (902) 742-7841. Seven km from 
Yarmouth ferry dock. Once the home 
of Commodore H.H. Raymond: A Yar¬ 
mouth man who got rich in U.S. ship¬ 
ping, returned, bought farmhouse in 
’27, fixed it up, made famous flower 
gardens. Flowers, especially roses, still 
big at Manor Inn. So are live lobsters 
and prime ribs of beef. Six guest rooms 
in main house, three in coach house, 20 
motel units facing Doctor’s Lake. 
Rates: $26, single occupancy; from $28, 
double; for the big, elegant Commo¬ 
dore’s Room, $42, single, $45, double. 



Telegraph House, Baddeck, N.S., 
B0E 1B0. Proprietor: Mrs. Mary Dun¬ 
lop. (902) 295-9988. Dunlops have run 
Telegraph House for four generations, 
and Mrs. Dunlop gladly hands out her 
119-year-old recipe for oatcakes. “We 
try to retain a homey, cosy atmosphere, 
by furnishing it as a private home,” 
she says. When Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, came to 
Baddeck he stayed in Room 1. It is now 
as it was then, with spool beds and 
tables. A good eating bet: Steamed 
scallops in cheese sauce. Rates: For 19 
hotel rooms, from $22 for single occu¬ 
pancy, from $24 for double occupancy; 
for 20 motel units, from $28 for single 
occupancy, from $30 for double. Open 
all year. 



Ottawa House By-the-Sea, Parrs- 
boro, N.S., BOM ISO. Proprietors: Peter 
and Winnie McCaig. (902) 254-3041. 
Sir Charles Tupper, bluenose statesman 
who spent much of his life in Ottawa, 
used this spot as his summer home. As 
an inn, it keeps the name he gave it. It 
offers fresh seafood, berries in season, 
garden and wild vegetables, rooms with 
a view of brooding Cape Blomidon, a 
beach that’s a rockhound’s delight. A 
visitor said, “It’s the kind of place 
newcomers feel they’ve discovered, and 
out-of-province regulars return to per¬ 
ennially.” Has 11 rooms. Rates: From 
$10, single occupancy; from $14, 
double. Open June 15 to October 15. 



Bluenose Lodge, Lunenburg, N.S., 
B0J 2C0. Proprietors: Peter and Gisela 
Von Possel. (902) 634-8851. A 10- 
minute walk from the harbor, this 
small inn (only four rooms are available 
this summer) was built by a sea captain 
more than a century ago. His wife used 
to watch for his returning ship from the 
tiny room upstairs. Furnishings at the 
Bluenose are a blend of old and new. 
Not only guests but also local people 
come to the dining room for the home¬ 
made rolls from the bakery in the base¬ 
ment, and for the always-fresh seafood. 
The Lobster Newburg is specially good. 
So’s the fish chowder, made with fresh 
haddock. Rates: From $14, single 
occupancy; from $16, double. Open 
all year. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 



The Marathon lnn f North Head, 
Grand Manan, N.B., EOG 2M0. Prop¬ 
rietors: Jim, Judy, Fern Leslie. (506) 
622-8144. Grand Manan, an island, is 
perfect for naturalists, rockhounds, 
bird-watchers, romantics. Reach it by 
ferry from Blacks Harbour. Retired 
captain built Marathon Inn (1871). It’s 
got antique furniture, heated pool, 
tennis, vehicles for rent, and Fern 
Leslie’s home-made bread, rolls, trifle, 
raisin-and-walnut pie. Her son Jim buys 
fresh fish at 4 p.m., and it’s on the table 
by 6 p.m. Rates (including breakfast, 
dinner): from $28 ($175 a week), 
single; From $25 ($160 a week), 
double. Open all year. 



Rossmount Inn, St. Andrews, N.B., 
EOG 2X0. Proprietors: George and 
Marion Brewin. (506) 529-3351. Old, 
charming, furnished with Victorian 
antiques. Cooks entrees to order in ele¬ 
gant dining room with high ceiling. 
Specialties: Fiddlehead soup, fresh fish, 
beef (aged 21 days in vacuum). Heated 
pool. Inn is on 87-acre estate, boasts 
walking trails. One was a 19th-century 
carriage trail for lady guests, leads to 
historic Loyalist lookout atop Cham- 
cook Mountain. Has 18 rooms. Rates: 
From $24, single occupancy; from $28, 
double occupancy. 



Shadow Lawn Hotel, Rothesay, 
N.B., EOG 2W0. Proprietors: Willie and 
Jean Ward. (506) 847-7539. “The inn 
most of us look for but seldom find” 
has eight quaint rooms, 2 l A acres of 
lawns and trees, convenient access to 
beaches, tennis, golf and yacht clubs 
in a pretty village. Built as 19th-century 
summer house, Shadow Lawn has lace 
tablecloths in dining room, fine china 
and silverware, legendary Beef Welling¬ 
ton. Other legend concerns the midnight 
cry of a ghostly baby, but the Wards 
have yet to hear it. Rates: $15, single 
occupancy; $20, double occupancy. 
Open all year. 



Marshlands Inn, Sackville, N.B., 
E0A 3C0. Proprietors: Herbert and 
Alice Read. (506) 536-0170. Marshlands 
dates to 1850 as private home, to 1935 
as hotel. It is, to other Atlantic inns, 
what Queen Victoria was to British 
monarchy. Has sleigh beds, brass beds, 
a four-poster, general atmosphere of 
small friendly museum. Hot chocolate, 
cookies, crackling fire in parlor at 
night. Big menu, excellent food, much 
of it grown on property. For breakfast, 
try old-fashioned oatmeal porridge and 
kippers. Has 16 rooms. Rates: From 
$20, single occupancy; from $24, 
double occupancy. Open all year. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 



The Glynmlll Inn, Corner Brook, 
Nfld., A2H 6E6. Manager: Richard 
McBurney. (709) 634-5181. Not a 
small, country inn, but not a big, bor¬ 
ing, modern, impersonal hotel, either. 
In residential area, faces Glynmill Pond. 
At rear, overlooks beautiful Bay of Is¬ 
lands. Once a staffhouse for Interna¬ 
tional Power and Paper workers, old 
wing has air of earlier times. Carriage 
House dining room specializes in lob¬ 
ster, salmon in season, cod year-round. 
Wine Cellar pushes steak and, not sur¬ 
prisingly, wine. Has 60 rooms and six 
suites in old section; 30 rooms in the 
addition Eastern Provincial Airways 
added in 1977, after buying the place. 
Rates: From $26, single occupancy; 
from $36, double. Open all year. 



Archibald Inn, Harbour Grace, Con¬ 
ception Bay, Nfld., A0A 2M0. Prop¬ 
rietor: Lloyd Archibald. (709) 596-. 
5156. Harbour Grace, steeped in New¬ 
foundland history, has a small but good 
museum. Hotels have sat on the water¬ 
front site of the Archibald for a 
century. The waterfront fire of 1944 
destroyed the first one. In those days, 
Miss Rose Archibald owned the place. 
She rebuilt it and, when she died in ’73, 
left it to her nephew, Lloyd. He turn¬ 
ed it into the pleasant, unpretentious, 
nine-room inn it is today. Where to Eat 
in Canada says the dining-room service 
is “considerate” and the fish dishes are 
“always fresh and nicely cooked.” 
Rates per person: $26, single occu¬ 
pancy; $32, double. Open all year. 
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Calendar 


NOVA SCOTIA 


July — The Mulgrave Road Co-Op 
presents Coady Co-op Show July 1, 
Sherbrooke; July 4-5, Port Hawkesbury; 
July 10, Inverness; July 12, Port Hood; 
July 15, Middle Musquodoboit; July 17, 
Halifax; July 19, New Glasgow; July 20, 
Tatamagouche; July 29, Guysborough 
July 1 — Puppet Theatre, Chester 
July 1 — Lobster Festival, Main- 
a-Dieu, Cape Breton Co. 

July 1 - Sept. 7 — Explorations in 
19th century handicrafts, Abenaki 
Motor Inn, Truro 

July 2 — Mahone Bay Founder’s 
Festival, Mahone Bay 

July 2 - 14 — Kipawo Showboat 
Theatre presents Fiddler on the Roof, 
Wolfville 

July 4 — St. John’s Down East 
Garden Party, Truro 

July 4 - Gaelic Society of Cape 
Breton, 10th Anniversary, Sydney 

July 6 - 7 — The Pictou Lobster 
Carnival, Pictou 

July 7 - 15 — Antigonish Highland 
Games, Antigonish 

July 8 — Seafood Festival, 

Clementsport 

July 9 - 14 — Parrsboro Old Home 
Week, Parrsboro 

July 12-31 - Permanent Collec¬ 
tion of the N.S. Designer Craftsmen, 
Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 

July 13 - 15 — Maritime Country 
Folk Festival, Oxford 

July 14 — Eureka Strawberry Fes¬ 
tival, Eureka 

July 14 - 15 — Arichat Community 
Bazaar, Arichat 

July 14 - 15 — Lunenburg Craft 
Festival, Lunenburg 

July 15 - 22 — Theatre Arts Fes¬ 
tival International, Wolfville 

July 15 - 28 — National Multi¬ 
cultural Festival: First week—Yar¬ 
mouth, Wolfville, Lunenburg, Halifax; 
second week — Halifax, Truro, Anti¬ 
gonish, Sydney 

July 22 - 29 — Margaree Summer 
Festival, Margaree area 

July 28 — Bear River Cherry Car¬ 
nival, Bear River 

July 30 — Halifax Natal Day 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


July 1 - 14 — Drawings by Michele 
Kelly, Annex Gallery, St. John’s 

July 1 - Sept. 1 - Outdoor Theatre 
Presentations: Slide show and films, 
nightly at sundown, Terra Nova 


National Park 

July 1 - Sept. 1 — Campfires, New¬ 
foundland Song, sing-along. Caplin 
served in season. Saturdays 9 p.m. to 
11 p.m., Terra Nova National Park 

July 15 - Aug. 5 — Needle work: 
Helly Greenacre and Martha Sumey, 
Arts and Culture Centre, Corner Brook 
July 15 - Aug. 15 — Film Images, 
by Sheila Kunst, Placentia 

July 15 - Aug. 15 — Government of 
Newfoundland: Arts and Letters Show, 
Arts and Culture Centre, Gander 

July 15 - Aug. 15 — Paintings by 
Cliff Maracle, Happy Valley 

July 15 - Aug. 15 — Paintings: 
Felicity Redgrave, Arts and Culture 
Centre, Corner Brook 

July 15 - Aug. 15 — Photography 
by Kent Barrett, Arts and Culture 
Centre, Stephenville 

July 17 - 31 — Theatre Perform¬ 
ance, The Storytellers, Arts and Cul¬ 
ture Centre, St. John’s 

July 18 - Aug. 4 — Ivory Carvings 
by Jim Troke, Annex Gallery, St. 
John’s 

July 18 - Aug. 4 — Mixed media 
by Donna Rammo, Annex Gallery, 
St. John’s 

July 24 - Children’s Folk Singer, 
Raffi, marking International Year of 
the Child, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

July 26 — Newfoundland singing 
group, Breakwater Boys, Arts and Cul¬ 
ture Centre, St. John’s 

July 27 - 28 - Singer, Red Sovine, 
Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


July 1 — Canterbury Field Day, 
Canterbury 

July 2 - 4 — Miramichi Folksong 
Festival, Newcastle 

July 4 - 8 — Hospitality Days, 
Bathurst 

July 5 — Armed Forces Day, 
Chatham 

July 5 - 8 — Poutine Festival, St. 
Antoine 

July 6 - 8 - Crab Festival, Le 
Goulet 

July 10 - 15 — Lobster Festival, 
Shediac 

July 14 - 15 — International Hydro¬ 
plane Regatta, Cocagne 

July 15 - 22 — Fisheries Festival, 
Shippegan 

July 16 - 22 — Loyalist Days, Saint 
John 

July 17 - 25 — Clam Festival, 
St. Simon 

July 19 - 21 — Doaktown Annual 
Fair, Doaktown 


July 23 - 28 - Woodstock Old 
Home Week, Woodstock 

July 26 — Feast of St. Anne Annual 
Picnic, Tobique Indian Reserve 

July 26 - 28 — Annual St. Anne’s 
Day Celebrations, Big Cove Indian 
Reserve 

July 28 - Acadian Frolic, Cap- 

Pele 

July 28 — Millville Legion Field 
Day, Millville 

July 28 - 29 — Craft Festival, 
Rothesay 

July 29 - Aug. 6 - Brayon Festival, 
Edmundston 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


July 1 — Charlottetown/Pictou 

Yacht Race 

July 6 - 7 - Lady’s Slipper Square 
Dance Jamboree, Summerside 

July 6 - 8 — Ladies Amateur 
Provincial Tournament, Golf Course, 
Mill River 

July 7 — Carleton Day, Carleton 

July 8 — John Allan Cameron, 
Confederation Centre, Charlottetown 

July 12 — Provincial Rose Show, 
Charlottetown 

July 14 — Shediac/Summerside 
Yacht Race 

July 14 — Orwell Corner Straw¬ 
berry Festival, Orwell Corner 

July 15 — Maple Sugar, combin¬ 
ation of earthy music and traditional 
dance, Confederation Centre, Char¬ 
lottetown 

July 15 - 21 — Summerside Lobster 
Carnival and Livestock Exhibition, 
Summerside 

July 19 - 21 - Queens Co. Craft 
Fair, Confederation Centre, Charlotte¬ 
town 

July 20 - Charlottetown/Shediac 
Yacht Race 

July 20 - 22 — P.E.I. Indian Sum¬ 
mer Games, location to be announced 

July 22 — Angele Arsenault, singer/ 
musician, Confederation Centre, 
Charlottetown 

July 23 - 29 — Potato Blossom 
Festival, O’Leary 

July 26 - 28 — Garden of the Gulf 
Fiddle and Step Dancing Festival, 
Montague 

July 28 — Belfast Lions’ Day Pace, 
Pinette 

July 27 - 29 — Emerald Weekend, 
Emerald 

July 29 — Kings Co. Craft Fair, 
Cardigan 

July 29 — St. Ann’s Sunday, 
Lennox Island 

July 29 — The Good Brothers, 
Confederation Centre, Charlottetown 
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Youth 


Kids in trouble: 
Society’s triple crime 


T hirteen-year-old Tyrone enters his 
neighbor’s new bungalow carrying a 
crowbar, destroys every piece of 
furniture and glass in the house and 
leaves a pile of excrement on the living 
room floor. The newspapers headline 
this “senseless vandalism.” Tyrone says 
he did it “for a bit of fun.” Mercedes 
begins to drink at 11, allowing herself 
to be sexually abused in return for beer. 
Her father occasionally attempts to 
keep her home by chaining her to her 
bed. Between 12 and 15, she faces nine 
charges: Break and enter, malicious 
damage, theft, assault. Mercedes says 
“there’s nothing else to do.” Fifteen- 
year-old Lucky breaks into a store for 
the third time. Intoxicated by drugs and 
the thrill of theft, he stuffs his pockets 
with watches, jewelry and money. The 
next day he gives it all away and takes a 
drug overdose. “I was fed up with 
living,” he says. “I still am.” 

Young people like Tyrone, 
Mercedes and Lucky can be found at 
schoolyards in suburban Dartmouth, 
or in downtown St. John’s bars. These 
three, now incarcerated in an Atlantic 
training school, are there for seemingly 
meaningless acts which label them de¬ 
linquent-vandalism, running away, 
drugs and, for girls, promiscuity. Juve¬ 
nile delinquency is on the rise. Court 
appearances by juveniles in Nova Scotia 
doubled between 1970 and 1975. 
Five and six-year-olds vandalize homes 
and authorities can’t explain why. Ask 
a delinquent, and you hear the standard 
explanation: “A bit of fun, just some¬ 
thing to do” in Atlantic communities 
sorely lacking in recreational facilities. 
But are such explanations sufficient? 

Memorial University professor 
Elliott Leyton spent two years at Hill- 
view Home, his pseudonym for a train¬ 
ing school in Atlantic Canada. He be¬ 
friended Tyrone, Lucky, Mercedes and 
other delinquents, studied their back¬ 
grounds, watched them with their fam¬ 
ilies and concluded their behavior is 
not meaningless but a consequence of 
events society does not understand, 
and the children cannot speak about. 
His book, The Myth of Delinquency , 
is an indictment of industrial society. 

Leyton has been interviewed about 
his new book five or six times when we 
meet in the lounge of his Halifax 


hotel. Attractive, 40, he has the ease of 
a man whose business depends on know¬ 
ing people quickly and intimately. An 
anthropologist, his interests lie in com¬ 
plex societies and problems, in “the 
things we do to degrade people at the 
bottom of society.” Four years ago, 
Leyton wrote Dying Hard: The Ravages 
of Industrial Carnage , a book about the 
lives of silicosis-struck miners in St. 
Lawrence, Nfld. His next book will be 
about schizophrenia: He has just been 
given permission to enter the Water¬ 
ford mental hospital in St. John’s. 

Leyton began studying delinquency 
with two premises: First, that in an 
industrial society, there will be people 
at the bottom “whose daily life is a 
diet of degradation.” And, second, 
that human beings need a sense of self- 
worth. In a capitalist society, he con¬ 
tends, money and power are manifes¬ 
tations of this need. 

His is a theory of “treble delin¬ 
quency.” Society commits the first 
offence by creating an “underclass” 
and denying it any sense of self-esteem. 
“The poverty, humiliation, and in¬ 
security of the marginally employed 
constitute society’s rejection of its 
weakest,” he says. The first delinquency 
plants the seed for the second, that of 
the family. Banished from the main¬ 
stream of society, family members 
soothe themselves with alcohol and 
drugs, take up religious cults, or turn on 
their children. (Mercedes’ father, a car¬ 
penter, survived as a bachelor on an un¬ 
certain income of $400 a month until 
age 50. Then an affair with a Metis 
woman led him into marriage, and a 
family he couldn’t support. When ten¬ 
sions erupted, he took out his frus¬ 
trations on the child whose conception 
forced him into marriage—Mercedes.) 

Family tensions set up Leyton’s 
third delinquency: The child turns his 
rage against himself. Girls, he says, are 
more likely to turn their anger inward, 
attempting suicide or getting sexually 
involved. Others rebel against parents by 
continual fighting. Around age 13, the 
child takes his rage outside the home, 
and thus begin the assaults on people 
and property which seem so senseless. 

Leyton sees such acts as more than 
just an explosive way to cope with grief. 
They’re an attempt to shock the family 


into accepting the child, but more often 
they lead to further rejection. When the 
tensions become too great “the family 
amputates the withered arm.” That’s 
what they did to Sharon. On the day 
she was admitted to training school, 
at 14, her parents converted her bed¬ 
room into a shop and told her they no 
longer had a place for her. 

Leyton says his book isn’t meant to 
be the final word on delinquency, and 
he realizes society must be protected. 
But he puts the problem in a perspec¬ 
tive which goes beyond the bounds of 
traditional psychological or sociological 
thinking. In the past, society has blamed 
parents for failing to give affection or 
guidance to their children, or it has 
blamed the child for failing to know 
right from wrong. Leyton contends that 
the pressures in the social and economic 
order provide the breeding ground for 
delinquent acts in the first place. His 
conclusions are bound to ruffle a few 
professional feathers. — Sue Calhoun 



Leyton: Society commits first offence 
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Sports 

N.S. comes up fast 
on the inside track 

Not in horse-racing but in dressage, 
jumping, cross-country events 



“F 

*■ J 


'ive years ago we were 10 years 
behind in equestrian sport. 
Now we’re two years behind,” 
Sandra West says. She should know. The 
31-year-old native of Lawrencetown, 
N.S., soon leaves for Ontario to design 
the courses (both hurdles and track) 
for the prestige-laden Sutton Horse 
Show and for the Canadian National 
Exhibition equestrian arena. Just as 
Canada has slipped into the driver’s 
seat in international equestrian events, 
so Nova Scotia is bidding to wrest 
national leadership from Ontario. 

Recent changes in the bluenose 
equestrian scene warrant this ambitious 
move: Most glamorous is the influx of 
outside talent, both human and equine. 
A new resident of Centreville, in the 
Annapolis Valley, is John Kerseley. He 
came to Canada from England 18 
months ago to help train the Canadian 
team, (“with special emphasis on the 
Ontario members”) in his own specialty 
of combined eventing. It’s a three- 
day course that subjects horse and rider 


to trials in all three specialties—dressage, 
stadium jumping, and cross-country. 

Kerseley, 25, has spent much of his 
life in competition. He worked with 
Bertie Hall, a famous trainer whose 
other clientele include Mark Phillips 
and his wife, Princess Anne. Kerseley 
was so excited by evidence of competi¬ 
tive potential in Nova Scotia-a province 
he fmds “as much like England as 
possible”-that he’s opened a school 
for riders. 

“I’m not just operating a place 
that has horses where anyone can ride 
hack and take a lesson,” he cautions. 
“Basically, we’re interested in riders 
who have their own horses, or horses 
they’ve been hired to ride. Our purpose 
is to prepare these horses and riders 
for top-flight national competition.” 
His 160-acre farm has indoor and out¬ 
door arenas, cross-country fences, room 
for 40 horses. Immediately after going 
into business, he was booked by several 
Ontario riders, willing to make the 
2,000-mile return trip for his expertise. 


The past year also brought to Nova 
Scotia extraordinary hired talent. Rider 
Matt Epstein of Windsor, N.S., put up 
the money to buy Stannus d’Avon, a 
horse who had already proven himself 



Talented young riders must be subsidized 


Kerseley: He sees underdog Nova Scotia moving up to national equestrian championship 


















Epstein: He'd like more "horse patrons" 



Local meets ferret out young hopefuls... 
...and send best on to tougher trials 



in the U.S. and who delighted his new 
owner by capturing the 1978 Open 
Zone Championship his first time out 
in this country. Significantly, he is not 
ridden by his owner but by “the best in 
eastern Canada,” as Epstein proudly 
calls local rider Heather MacKenzie. 

“Buying, keeping, and competing 
good horses is enormously expensive,” 
he says. “There are lamentably few 
with that kind of money who are also 
really talented riders. Therefore the 
talent must be subsidized. In the larger 
centres, this has long been acknow¬ 
ledged as fundamental to the develop¬ 
ment of talent.” As far as Epstein 
knows, he is the only such “horse 
patron” in Nova Scotia but, far from 
coveting the position, he hopes he’s 
started a trend. 

Money is the name of the game. 
The growth of the sport depends not 
only on private sponsors but also on 
business contributions, which got a 
boost when Coca-Cola Canada Ltd. 
announced it would fund a talent 
search for the ’84 Olympics. A national 
series of round-robin competitions 
began in May in Windsor, N.S. They will 
ferret out young hopefuls and elevate 
them to the toughest trials. Seventeen 
eastern finalists from this year’s search 
will compete in Quebec in September 
for the Coca-Cola Cup, and receive more 
concentrated training. One finalist will 
accompany the 1980 Olympic eques¬ 
trian team to Moscow. 

Equestrian organizers see the 
money-advertising relationship in 
business sponsorship as vital. More pro¬ 
duct money attracts better riders, and 
that means better shows, bigger 
audiences and wider advertising for the 
product. Everybody wins. For the first 
time in years local horse shows, with 
business donations, are upping prize 
money and attracting entries from 
“away.” This gives local riders a 
change of pace from known rivals. 

Imported talent, new money, and 
the interest of worthy opponents 
suggest Nova Scotia has equestrian 
talent worth developing. Now, there 
may be no stopping the likes of designer 
Sandra West, pro rider Heather Mac¬ 
Kenzie, or junior rider Shelley Evans. 
Evans was on the Canadian Junior Team 
that recently competed in Cuba. The 
Canadians won, but the Cubans later 
scrapped international rules and 
announced that, under “Cuban rules,” 
Canada had finished fourth. 

Cuba’s pique stems from jealousy 
that local riders have, at last, earned. As 
John Kerseley says, “This time last 
year in Kentucky, Canada won the 
World Championship (in combined 
eventing). They were the underdogs. On 
a national scale these next few years, 
Nova Scotia’s going to do the same 
thing.” — Jill Cooper Robinson 



CANADIAN HERITAGE FESTIVAL 
FESTIVAL CANADIEN DU PATRIMOINE 

Is happening throughout Nova 
Scotia July 15 - July 28. 

The Festival is a colorful panor¬ 
ama of the various ethnic groups 
which make up the Canadian 
cultural mosaic. Groups from 
the ten provinces and the two 
territories will take part in this 
cultural extravaganza. 

GALA OPENING 
CEREMONIES 

will host John Allan Cameron 
will be held 

Monday, July 16, 8 p.m. 
in the 

REBECCA COHN 
AUDITORIUM 

For information call: 425-7760 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 



White Knight 
Marine 

“for SAFETY and QUALITY in SEAMANSHIP” 
P O. Box 1026. ARM DALE, N.S. B3L 4K9 
PHONE (902) 454-5831 

See your local 
dealer in the 
Atlantic Provinces 
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Heritage 


The Gathering of the Sheep 

It’s a better name for The Gathering of the Clans 


T he Gathering of the Clans-in Nova 
Scotia? Is this history’s bitter joke? 
Here is the story of three Don¬ 
ald Camerons. The first was “the gentle 
Lochiel,” 19th chief of the Camerons of 
Lochiel, a passionate Jacobite who led 
800 Camerons into battle at Culloden. 
In 40 minutes, English grapeshot des¬ 
troyed his ankles and his society. Loch¬ 
iel spent the summer of 1746 hiding in 
the heather, watching the Duke of 
Cumberland’s soldiers burn his house at 
Achnacarry, trying to rally the remains 
of the Highland army which had earlier 
borne Prince Charles Edward to Derby 
and shaken the throne of England. Now 
they were broken. More than 460 of 
Lochiel’s 800 fighting men were dead. 
In September, the gentle Lochiel aband¬ 
oned his forfeited lands and, with 
the Prince, sailed away to exile. 

The Highland chief, writes John 
Prebble-whose trilogy Fire and Sword: 
The Destruction of the Clans should be 
required reading in Nova Scotia this 
absurd Scottish summer—was “a savage 
man who might speak French and Latin, 
'who could distinguish between a good 
claret and a bad...who would bargain 
like an Edinburgh chandler to secure a 
profitable marriage for his daughter, 


who could sell his tenants to the plant¬ 
ations but who would touch his sword 
at the slightest reflection on his honor.” 

Technically, the clan lands belong¬ 
ed to the chief, the absolute ruler of his 
native glen, but he held them on behalf 
of his people. “If he had the right of 
life and death over his people, he was 
equally responsible for their welfare,” 
says Prebble. Clan life was as harsh as it 
was intimate. Raising his regiment for 
the 1745 rising, the gentle Lochiel sent 
his gentle lieutenants to “intimate to 
all the Camerons that if they did not 
forthwith go with them they would 
instantly burn all their houses and (kill) 
their cattle.” Some reluctant soldiers 
testified that Lochiel himself gently 
“beat them severely with his whip.” 
Accepted practice, says Prebble. “With¬ 
in the context of the clan it was the re¬ 
luctant Cameron who sinned and be¬ 
trayed his ancestors.” 

But the gentle Lochiel was at least 
true to his code and his people. His 
grandson-Donald Cameron, the 22nd 
chief of Lochiel-was true to nothing 
but his own avarice. In 1784 the for¬ 
feited estates were returned to the 
young Lochiel, who was 15, foreign- 
educated, estranged from his clansmen. 


By 1792-The Year of the Sheep— 
he was deeply in debt. He began to evict 
his people and to rent or sell the clan 
lands for sheep farming. In 1793, a 
thousand men of his district swarmed 
into the army. Others ended up in 
hovels on the moors, in Glasgow slums, 
in the work camps along the Caledonian 
Canal, in Canada and Australia. And 
yet, when the 22nd Lochiel died in 
1832, he was still buried in debt, and his 
new house at Achnacarry was only 
half-finished. His son, Prebble says, 
“held a banquet to celebrate his acces¬ 
sion to the title, but could not find a 
single tenant of his own name” to 
attend it. 

Y oung Lochiel was not unique. When 
the Macdonell chiefs were done, 
20,000 of their people were in Canada 
and none in Glengarry. Between 1801 
and 1803, the 24th chief of the Chis¬ 
holms evicted 5,000 people. Many went 
to Antigonish, and are there yet. The 
MacNeils were swept from the isles of 
Mingulay and Barra. Their descendants 
live in Cape Breton, at the throat of 
water still called the Barra Strait. In 
1831-32 alone, 124,000 Highlanders 
boarded festering ships bound for 
Canada. In 1854. the laird of Strath- 
carron ordered the eviction of the 
Rosses from their glen. When 60-odd 
women resisted, 35 police charged them 
with batons. Afterwards the blood lay 
pooled on the ground, and the dogs 
licked it up. 
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In 1956, Donald Cameron (your 
humble narrator) thought Billy Fisher 
eccentric; Billy wore a kilt and took his 
Scottish heritage seriously. Donald 
Cameron did not consider himself 
Scottish, but western Canadian. His 
Highland heritage amounted to little 
more than a Harry Lauder song about 
meeting and treating MacKay. But when 
Donald Cameron came to Cape Breton, 
he discovered that his tastes and emo¬ 
tions were surprisingly Scottish. And 
when official Nova Scotia had touristic 
orgasms about a Walt Disney fantasy 
called The International Gathering of 
the Clans—which would bring Highland 
chiefs to Nova Scotia-he felt a low, 
black, Celtic anger. 

Why here? Why International? Be¬ 
cause the forefathers of these honored 
guests betrayed our families and scatter¬ 
ed them like litter from here to New 
Zealand and Chile. Whatever we have to 
say to them should be in the spirit of 
the ruined men of Golspie, when the 
second Duke of Sutherland tried to 
enlist soldiers there for the Crimean 
War. His father, the first Duke, had be¬ 
gun the infamous Highland clearances, 
and now the men of Sutherland refused 
to go to war. “We have no country to 
fight for,” they told him. “You robbed 
us of our country and gave it to the 
sheep. Since you have preferred sheep 
to men, let sheep defend you.” 

We will rejoice at the fiddles this 
summer, as we always do. We will step- 
dance and sing the mournful Boat Song 
of Mingulay. But let us not welcome 
the chiefs. If there is to be a Gathering 
in Nova Scotia this summer, let it be a 
Gathering of the Sheep. 

— Silver Donald Cameron 




All roads lead to 

Dartmouth 



125 MODERN UNITS 
CAPTAINS TABLE 
DINING ROOM 

Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SAILLOFT LOUNGE 
Entertainment Nightly 


MEETINGS & 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 



Phone: 

Telex: 


469-0331 

019-22550 


Maverick Room Steak House 

(Daily 5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 



pine furniture 


Here is a traditional furniture 
design, faithfully and lovingly re¬ 
produced by the cabinetmakers 
of Woodcraft Ltd. 

Each commode, measuring 
30” by 28” by 15”, is skillfully 


constructed from solid pine 
(pine veneer at back and drawer 
bottom). Selected wood is care¬ 
fully worked, and the Commode 
assembled. 

Our 6-step hand finishing (stain¬ 
ing, sealing, sanding, lacquering 
and lacquering again, finally buf¬ 
fing), ensures a rich and durable, 
easy-care finish. You can choose 
the warm honey finish, or the 
darker wood tone. 

See “The Timeless Commode”, 
bedroom and dining room suites, 
rocking chairs and other fine furni¬ 
ture, at Argyle Pine in Halifax. 
Write or call for the 
free brochure. 


ARGYLL 
PINE 

1588 Argyle Street, Halifax, N.S. 
Tel: (902) 429-6684 
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Solar 


% % Energy 

\ / Society of 

Canada Inc. 

ys) 

National + & 
CONFERENCE 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
AUGUST 18th to 22nd 1979 

SOLAR 

ENERGY 

BRINGING 
IT DOWN 
TO EARTH 




For further information write: 

s e.s.c.i conference • post office box 2932 
Charlottetown • p.e.i. • Canada • CIA 8C5 


GET 

AHEAD 

START 


Increased productivity and greater 
personal success are the rewards of 
effective training in management 
and supervision. 

The Centre offers proven courses 
and seminars for organizations and 
individuals in Atlantic Canada. 

For complete information, includ¬ 
ing details on “Constructive Disci¬ 
pline,” and other uniquely effec¬ 
tive IMPACT courses, please write 
or telephone. 



atlantic region 

management training centre 

1340 Barrington Street 
P.O. Box 1000, Halifax, 

N.S. B3J 2X4 
(902) 429-8300 


Where 
have all the 
blue movies 
gone? 


Atlantic censors killed them... 
but maybe not forever 

M arvin Miller is mad. He’s head 
of Marden Film Distributors of 
Toronto, self-described special¬ 
ists in “112%” pornography, and one 
of four main porn-peddling firms facing 
loss of markets in Atlantic Canada as 
the result of censor-board crackdowns. 
“The Nova Scotia board has taken the 
province back five years,” says Marvin 
Wener of Montreal’s Cinepix. Martha 
Koltai of Steko Motion Pictures Inc., 
also of Montreal, says, “We’re getting 
used to the situation in English 
Canada.” Marvin Miller says, “The 
whole thing really sucks.” 

Nova Scotia lost the right to censor 
films in 1976 when Gerald McNeil, 
a journalist, took the province to court 
for banning Last Tango in Paris. The 
government restricted censors to clas¬ 
sifying films. Then the courts upheld a 
provincial appeal of the McNeil decision 
and police laid obscenity charges against 
theatre operators in Sydney and Hali¬ 
fax. The Rocca Group of Saint John, 
N.B., paid $500 for showing Hot 
Nasties in Sydney, and Cinema Inter¬ 
national Canada Ltd. of Montreal were 
fined $2,500 for showing Love Slaves 
in Halifax. Shortly afterward, Cinema 
International packed up its operation 
of the Cove cinema, a hard core porn 
house, and company executive Jacques 
Patry cited police action as “part of 
the reason” for the abrupt departure. 
Now the Nova Scotia government is 
reassessing its film policy and Attorney 
General Harry How sees the possibility 
of broadened powers for the Amuse¬ 
ments Regulation Board. But the prov¬ 
ince is contemplating action reluc¬ 
tantly. The subject is too controversial 
to be a vote-getter. “It’s an awful prob¬ 
lem,” sighs How. 

Nova Scotia, once rated by porn 
purveyors as the fourth most liberal 
province behind Manitoba, British Col¬ 
umbia and Quebec, is now ranked closer 
to New Brunswick which operates the 


only other film review agency in the 
Atlantic provinces. Prince Edward 
Island relies on the New Brunswick 
board’s decisions while Newfoundland 
accepts film classifications from either 
New Brunswick or Nova Scotia. Porn¬ 
ography became an issue in Nova Scotia 
this year when censors noticed they 
were stamping 60% to 70% of the films 
they screened, “Cove Only,” guaran¬ 
teeing that only Halifax’s Cove cinema 
would show them. “Cove Only” films 
featured non-stop sex, including best¬ 
iality, oral-genital stimulation, torture 
and violence. 

There is no doubt a market for 
pornography exists in Atlantic Canada. 
Miller of Marden says a sex flick at the 
Cove grossed about $5,000 a week, of 
which $1,000 flowed to the distributor 
in rental fees. And more conventional 
“soft core” films play to big audiences 
throughout the Atlantic region, in 
towns like New Glasgow, N.S. “New 
Glasgow is nuts about sex pictures,” 
says one theatre manager, “You can 
pack a theatre with a sex picture there 
quicker than with The Sound of Music.” 
Sackville, a burgeoning young commun¬ 
ity outside Halifax, also likes soft porn 
but here too the clamps are coming 
down as residents complain about use of 
films at drive-ins where underaged 
customers can view from afar. Similar 
complaints have been raised in Sussex, 
Bathurst and Shediac, N.B. 

Many theatre managers will be 
happy if the Nova Scotia censors tighten 
up. Bob Simpson, president of the Nova 
Scotia Theatre Managers Association 
says, “If they are going to have a censor 
board, give them the power to do what 
they want with it or forget it.” Theatre 
operators say they feel more protected 
from police action if they are showing 
censor-approved films. 

Many in the film business are bet¬ 
ting the vacuum left by Cinema Inter¬ 
national’s departure from Nova Scotia 
will be unfilled for some time. But there 
may be a challenger. Miller of Marden 
is also connected with Canadian Multi¬ 
plex Cinema Systems Ltd., a company 
that’s expanding into revolutionary 
mini-theatres which make it profitable 
to run films conventional theatres 
would refuse. Halifax is a possible site 
for a two or three mini-cinema com¬ 
plex, one of which he might dedicate 
to sex pictures—former “Cove stuff.” 
If he does, he’ll hang a sign stitched in 
needlepoint on the premises: The Cus¬ 
tomer is the Final Censor. “You want 
to ask me if I’d be willing to take on 
the police department...the censor 
board?,” says Miller, “You bet your 
sweet ass!” — Betsy Chambers 
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Night Life 


Women are drinking at 
St. John’s Corner Tavern 

They gone and ruined the town’s last macho bar 


I t’s seven o’clock on a Friday evening 
and a young woman in a plaid skirt 
and beige sweater walks into a neigh¬ 
borhood pub for a beer. Her arrival sets 
things buzzing: She wants to drink at 
The Comer Tavern, one of the last two 
“Men only” bars in St. John’s. “She’s 
gone, bye, this is it, she’s gone,” moans 
a 29-year-old regular at The Comer. 
“If they let the women in, they’re 
gonna ruin it. It’s gone for sure.” 

The grey and white wooden struc¬ 
ture sits on Hayward Avenue and Flem¬ 
ing St., not far from downtown. It 
opened in 1949 as the watering hole 
for men who drove the city’s horse- 
drawn garbage wagons. They called it 
“The Ashmen’s Inn” and quartered 
their horses and carts in a stable across 
the street. 

Inside and out, it’s changed little 
since the ashmen’s day, except for the 


addition of dart boards, pinball 
machines and color television. Behind 
the bar, there’s still the original chute 
that whisked empty bottles down to 
the basement. It’s a working-man’s bar 
and day or night the regulars swap 
stories and dish out political opinions 
to anyone who’ll listen, over tots of 
mm or draughts of beer. Female intrud¬ 
ers have been booted out of The Comer 
for the past two years. Customers with 
female companions had their drinking 
privileges suspended, while the regulars 
breathed a sigh of relief, assured the 30- 
year tradition of all-male patronage 
would not be changed. 

Arguments flare up quickly at The 
Comer but they’re usually as quickly 
resolved with a handshake and a lively 
tune on the mouth organ. What the 
regulars fear is loss of the atmosphere 
of male conviviality. “This is a man’s 


club and that’s it,” says Randy Kelly, 
32, who shares a table with his three 
buddies. “You work all day long and 
you can let off steam here. You tell a 
few yams, a few stories, but if you get 
women in here, no way.” He’s been 
sneaking into The Comer since he was 
15 “when you could get three beers 
for 99 cents.” 

Of Randy’s three buddies, two 
favor admitting women. But 28-year-old 
Tony Nolan, sees trouble ahead: “If 
we get into a fight, it’s just between 
men and we can work it out. I’m not 
down on women-it’s just nice to have 
a place where you can get away from 
them.” The two men stare at the one 
woman in their midst and, sure enough, 
fate justifies their fears. 

“C’mon and dance, me darlin’ ” 
shouts a middle-aged man. “Go ’way,” 
yells another, “she’s with me.” Tony 
Nolan says, “Just look, see what trouble 
she’s causing, and there’s only one. 
Imagine if you had a pack of them in.” 
But the scrap ends with a show of mag¬ 
nanimity on both sides. “Go on, you 
take her,” says one combatant. “Naw, 
bye, you saw her first,” replies the 
other, walking away. 

Mike Fanning has managed The 
Comer, doubling frequently as barten¬ 
der, since April. He says there are plans 
to admit women but he wants the 
change to be gradual. It’s a unique 
place,” he says, surveying the brick wall- 
paper-lined interior, “It can’t be 
changed overnight.” A testy patron 
interrupts to point out three women 
were drinking at the bar the night be¬ 
fore. “Why not?” retorts Fanning. 
“They’re entitled to have a beer too.” 

The Comer has one washroom and 
it’s for men. Women who come in have 
to take their chances, says John Cook, 
one of The Comer’s three owners. The 
tavern’s not going to encourage them. 
Why should it, as long as it’s making 
money? “We’ll change if business 
warrants it,” he says. 

Cook has an interest in three other 
St. John’s bars: Ben’s, a hangout fre¬ 
quented by the university post-graduate 
crowd; Uncle Albert’s, a downtown 
maze of minors and stained glass, and 
The Rob Roy, a basement pub with 
rough-hewn benches, tables and folk 
music. For a while there were rumors 
he’d turn The Comer into a disco 
but Cook says no. Comer regulars aren’t 
so easily reassured, however, and there 
are gloomy predictions of the end of a 
St. John’s drinking era. “It’s all over 
now,” mourns one drinker, addressing 
his brew. “They gone and ruined 

her.” . 

— Elizabeth Haines 
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Food 


A picnic fit for a king 


Philip Salmon of Fredericton honors the Edwardian 
era with the complete outdoor feast 
By Colleen Thompson 


W hen Edward VII visited Frederic¬ 
ton in 1860 as the young Prince 
of Wales, they say he danced till 
dawn with starry-eyed New Brunswick 
maidens. And he did love picnics. So 
does Philip Salmon, designer, gourmet 
cook and admirer of the Edwardian era. 
(Pictures of Edward’s wife and children 
adorn the walls of his Fredericton 
apartment.) Philip traces his obsession 
with Edward VII back to his native 
Manchester where, he says, Edwardian 
influence still prevails. As a diabetic, he 
became interested in the nutritional 
qualities of what he ate. Cooking also 
provided an outlet for his designer’s 
need to create attractive dishes and 
unusual settings for food. 

Like the Edwardians, Philip thinks 
picnics should be done up with style. 
“What’s the point in going to the 
beach and buying a hot dog,” he asks, 
“when with a little effort you can 
recreate a scene from history, which 
makes the whole thing slightly mad, 
elegant and informative?” He admits 
you don’t really need costumes, but 
they do add to the atmosphere. He 
rented Edwardian togs for himself and 
friends from Theatre New Brunswick. 
You could also create your own. 

It’s the food, mood and surround¬ 
ings that make for a splendid picnic. 
You need a setting of elegance, such as 
the grassy riverbank near Fredericton’s 
Christ Church Cathedral, with its 
Gothic spires and arch of graceful elms. 
Your banquet needn’t cost a king’s 
ransom, though. If you can’t find rock 
cornish hens, Philip advises, you can use 
broilers. Royally Stuffed Onions add 
patrician splendor to a plebian 
vegetable. Dress it up with pheasant 
feathers and a tapestry table cloth and 
have plenty of chilled wine. (Edward’s 
favorite was a dry white.) 

Philip is no stranger to acting the 
king. He once spent 18 months at the 
Buttery Theatre Restaurant in Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, playing Henry VIII at a 
gargantuan banquet four nights a week. 
When his girth began to resemble 
Henry’s he left for Fredericton, where 
he supervises public relations and 
graphic design for the theatre. Though 
he sometimes wears a button in mourn¬ 
ing for Queen Victoria and laments the 


passing of the age of elegance, his own 
design for picnicking in style attests 
that, in the hearts of believers, the 
Edwardian spirit still lives. 

Philip’s Fowl 

Choose small broilers (or rock corn¬ 
ish hens). Place in open pan in oven. 
Baste with mixture of melted butter, 
paprika (3 tbsp. butter to 1 tsp. of 
paprika). Bake 30 to 45 min., turning 
constantly and basting. (Short cooking 
time keeps meat adhering to bones for 
easy picnic eating.) Final basting: More 
melted butter, paprika, herbs of your 
choice (tarragon, oregano, basil). Broil 
for few minutes, turning for even brown¬ 
ing. Drain off fat and pack. 

Royally Stuffed Onions 

2 large Spanish onions 
Remove outer skin and cut thick 
slice from top. Steam (hole down) in 
Vi cup water, covered, until tender 
enough to eat but not falling apart. 
Saute: 

1 Vl cup mushrooms 
1 cup chopped fresh parsley 
1 Vi tbsp. fine bread crumbs 
a few chopped cashew nuts 
salt and savoury to taste 
Stuff onions with mixture, packing 
well. Cover tops with grated Cheshire 
cheese and broil until melted. 

King’s Bread 

1 pkg. dry yeast 
Va cup lukewarm water plus 1 tsp. 
sugar 

4 cups liquid 
3 tbsp. sugar 
XVl tsp. salt 

shortening (size of an egg) 

3Vi cups whole wheat flour 
4-5 cups white flour (or more if 
needed) 

Vl cup commeal 

Soften yeast in lukewarm water 
plus sugar. Scald 4 cups liquid, add 
sugar, salt, shortening, commeal and 2 
cups white flour. Beat until smooth. 
Add flour as required to knead into 
easily handled dough. Let rise in lightly 
greased bowl. Knead down twice. Shape 
into loaves, allow to rise until double in 
size. Bake in hot oven (400425° F.) 
for 35 to 40 min. 
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Dalton Camp’s column 


An unfond farewell 
to the Tuna Cup farce 

What embarrassment will we launch next to bemuse the almighty tourist? 


N ot until we have an annual Fiddle- 
head Festival in Jemseg, N.B., will 
I cease to mourn the passing of the 
Nova Scotia International Tuna Cup 
Match. And perhaps not even then. It 
was Atlantic Canada’s premier tourist 
promotion event, and I became a 
member of its board of directors at just 
about the time the tuna were beginning 
to win. Every summer, since living 
memory began, fishermen representing 
various national teams, put out in their 
boats from Wedgeport to chum the 
waters for tuna: The National team 
boating the heaviest catch to win the 
Nova Scotia International Tuna Cup 
Match cup, awarded at a banquet in 
Yarmouth’s old Grand Hotel. 

During my years on the board, 
circa 1964-70, we met each spring in 
New York to plan for the annual event. 
Following a discussion of the prospects 
for team representation-there would 
always be a Canadian and an American 
team, then Mexican, British, or French 
ones-the talk soon got down to the 
basic question: What to do about the 
drear fact there were no more tuna? 

Tuna fishing, at the best of times, 
is not a spectator sport, but the govern¬ 
ment of Nova Scotia, which financed 
the tournament, measured the success 
of the enterprise not by counting 
spectators, or even the fish, but by 
measuring the column inches of free 
editorial coverage of the event in the 
North American media. It continued 
to do so even when the few spectators 
came to outnumber the tuna, and the 
match became one of North America’s 
most notable non-events. The govern¬ 
ment’s investment was nonetheless 
deemed justified merely by the fact that 
the media would at least yield up a few 
column inches of coverage of a tourna¬ 
ment where nothing happened, like a 
hockey game to which no one had 
thought to bring a puck. 

What Nova Scotia had on its hands 
was a kind of Loto Tuna. Where once 
there had been suspense as to which 
team would catch the most tuna by 
aggregate weight, the event became only 
an anxious watch to see if any team 
would boat even one. Since scarcity 
begets politics, politics soon enough 
outweighed the fish: Even when it was 


evident there were better prospects for 
tuna off Cape St. Mary’s 'than out of 
Wedgeport, the teams continued to 
sail out of Wedgeport, on some 
Solomon-like alternating arrangement. 
It seemed more prudent to troll where 
the fish were not than offer offence 
where the voters were. 

To compound matters, there was 
the further threat of losing the pre¬ 
sumed value of the match to—perish the 
thought—another province. In New 



At best, tuna match drew mostly freeloaders 


Brunswick, attempts were being made 
to establish tuna fishing as a tourist 
draw around Grand Manan and, more 
successfully, in the Bay of Chaleur. 
Prince Edward Island was getting into 
the act too, while in Newfoundland, 
tuna were reported leaping into the 
boats of rank novices fishing out of 
St. John’s. Meanwhile, icthyologists 
offered little reassurance that the tuna 
would ever return to the old grounds. 
Thus, Nova Scotia had everything-the 
cup, the tradition, an active committee, 
willing teams, and years of expertise. 
Everything, that is, but the tuna. 

When the government changed in 
Nova Scotia, in 1970,1 was just another 
victim of the Liberal hordes hungry for 
the spoils of office. Well, not exactly 
that. Though I did not formally resign 
my directorship, I wasn’t invited to any 


more meetings of the Nova Scotia 
International Tuna Cup Match board 
either. Gerry Regan never phoned. Six 
years, and even fewer tuna, later, Nova 
Scotia finally followed the advice I 
had vainly whispered into the ears of 
preceeding governments: It threw in 
the towel. 

Even in the years when the tuna 
had been co-operative, the match 
appealed only to a handful of sports 
fishermen, a coterie of freeloaders, and 
their relatives. Media enthusiasm 
became increasingly restrained. And 
when the tuna withdrew, the match 
became a thundering bore. After three 
feckless, fishless days, year after year, 
the ennui grew thicker than a south 
shore fog. A Pachyderm Trappers Con¬ 
vention in Musquodoboit would not 
only have been more fun, it would have 
made more sense. So, too, I suppose, 
would a Chokecherry Festival, or Bene¬ 
dict Arnold Days, or a Ragweed 
Festival, or whatever else someone 
might think up to slow the passing of 
tourists through town. 

A stranger to these parts must wonder 
what we do in the winter. Quite 
likely, if he were told that we toil 
like busy gnomes, mending parade 
floats, oiling ferris wheels, and patch¬ 
ing princess costumes, he’d find it 
credible. It has reached the point where 
one can say that only when the tourists 
depart do we become ourselves again. 
We stop promoting and exploiting, and 
resume living. I am not the only one 
around who feels better, somehow, 
when the tourists leave, after Labor 
Day, not because we do not welcome 
or want them around, but because we 
are weary of the summer’s hype. 

The difficulty with a tourist indus¬ 
try based on numbers, in which the only 
measure of success is volume, is that it 
comes increasingly to resemble its 
market, in which we do not promote 
what we are, but rather whatever some¬ 
one else would like us to be. The next 
step in this progression comes when we 
cease offering tourists what we have in 
order to give them what they want. 

At the end of that road lies Disney¬ 
land East, an Eiffel Tower in Moncton, 
and a casino on Partridge Island. I am, 
you might say, a reactionary about 
tourism: Nothing ought to be said or 
done in the name of tourism that vul¬ 
garizes our natural selves or corrupts 
our social values. If rare scenery, 
genuine hospitality, and a special way of 
life are not enough, then so be it. If 
the tourists, like the tuna, fail to show 
up some summer, we’ll just have to 
tough it out. 
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Crafts 

The hands remember 

A photo-essay by Peter Barss on disappearing skills 


T hese photographs are a monument 
to dying customs. In the small 
towns of Atlantic Canada there was 
a time in which dozens of men and 
women had separate skills that, taken 
together, were essential to the well¬ 
being of the whole village. They were 
craftsmen and craftswomen but there 
was nothing artsy-craftsy about their 
work. Making quilts, barrels, buckets, 
horseshoes, rakes, axe handles and the 
other implements of daily survival 
was a matter of just that: Survival. 
Assembly lines, technological advance, 
the age of plastic and factory-made 
ugliness have made the patience, skill 
and loving care of many of these people 
obsolete. But the hands remember, and 
they keep on doing what they’ve always 
done best. 

The photographer is Peter Barss. 
He’s an American by birth, a Nova 
Scotian by choice, an artist who brings 
to his craft all the painstaking manipul¬ 
ation and respect for his material that 


his subjects bring to theirs. Barss is from 
Massachusetts but his great-great-grand¬ 
father was Captain Joseph Barss of 
Lunenburg County, master of a noto¬ 
rious privateer called The Liverpool 
Packet. Peter, a schoolteacher in New 
England, had spent childhood summers 
at a spot his parents owned in the 
La Have Islands off Nova Scotia’s 
south shore; and in 1972 he, his wife 
Myra (a New York girl), and their two 
children settled on the shore for good. 

Off and on, Peter spent more than a 
year making 30 portraits (from which 
Atlantic Insight has selected the ones 
on these pages) of the last of the old- 
time craftsmen. The complete set, along 
with such real samples of craftsmanship 
as a 14-foot canoe, is travelling to 
assorted National Exhibition Centres 
under the title Older Ways: Traditional 
Nova Scotian Craftsmen. Joleen Gordon 
of Dartmouth, N.S., helped co-ordinate 
the show, and she and Myra Barss tran¬ 
scribed Peter’s tape-recorded interviews 


with the craftsmen. One of them, an 
active blacksmith, was 95. 

Barss used a tripod and, partly to 
show motion by blurring the hands of 
the craftsmen, his exposure times were 
slow, from one-fifteenth of a second to 
two seconds. He used a twin-lens reflex 
Mamiya camera, which gives 2^-inch 
negatives, and Tri-X (ASA 400) film. 
“Before taking the photographs,” Barss 
says, “I like to sit down and get to 
know the person. Maybe have a cup 
of tea. Then I set up a date. It takes me 
an average of four hours actually to take 
the photograph. Then maybe I’ll go 
back and do it over...working with the 
negative is a process of refinement. I’m 
constantly amazed at how much a 
negative can be refined. I spend about 
an hour choosing the negative, and then 
I expose 12 to 15 different lengths of 
time. If I get a print that satisfies me in 
eight hours, that’s fast.” But, of course, 
making anything that’s worth making 
has always taken a lot of time. 






















Jane Hiltz, 65 — Braided hats 

“Braiding hats was the only means 
they had of making hats back in the 
1880s, they tell me. Father used to 
gather the grain, the children would do 
the braiding and the mother would sew 
the hat together...it was a family pro¬ 
ject. Wooden hats was what they used 
for their Sunday hats, where the straw 
and the rush was used more for garden¬ 
ing and out in the field. There was an 
old lady who made hats and I said to 
her, ‘Mrs. Veinot, would you mind me 
cornin’ up one day and watching you so 
I could do it too?’ She said she would 
be delighted and she learned me how to 
do the braids. I give them away...to 


friends and to my children. It’s the feel¬ 
ing of giving them something that you 
can’t buy in the store...If someone 
comes along an’ says, ‘I’d like to learn 
that,’ I like to show them. If someone 
young learns it probably the craft will 
stay...this is the way Mrs. Veinot felt 
when she learned me how to do it. I 
was a bit younger than she was an’ 
I’ll keep it goin’ a little while yet.” 


Sam Herman, 76 — Hay rakes 

“Store-bought rakes—them goddam 
things! Them things! I wouldn’t mix 
mine among ’em. So much junk that’s 
no good. I learned to make rakes a long 
while ago in my young days. I seen my 


uncle make ’em...and, boys, I didn’t 
say nothin’ to nobody. I thought to my¬ 
self, ‘I’m goin’ to try that.’ An’ I did an’ 
I done it. Learnt it out of my own head, 
how to make ’em. More I made, the 
more I seen how to do it. That’s the 
best kind of learnin’ you can get. Do it 
yourself. By God, at one time that’s 
all we had to rake hay with. No rakin’ 
machines around at that time. Some¬ 
times the whole family would go out 
an’ rake up a big piece o’ hay field. 
Rake it up in windrows—that’s what we 
called ’em—windrows. By God we’d 
clean up a lot o’ hay with hand rakes. 
We thought nothin’ of it one time. If 
people had to go at it with hand rakes 
today they’d go wild!” 













Crafts 








Grace Russell, 73 — Quilts 

“The first quilts I made was the 
crazy work ones, crazy work or patch- 
work. You don’t have to have a pattern 
—just use rags an’ whatever old scraps 
you have layin’ around from sewing. 
Mum...she always made quilts. An’ 
my sisters, they could all make ’em. We 
used to have quiltin’ parties too. In¬ 
vite a lot o’ women...all quiltin’ on the 
quilt. Then have a big supper. Oh, it 
was a lot o’ fun. Now most of the quilts 
I get made I give away. I have eight 
children an’ I gave each one o’ them 
one when they were married...then I 
gave each of them one for Christmas 
presents. Then when their babies came... 
a baby quilt. Then you see, that quilt 
gets handed down...it would last right 
through for all o’ them. Giving them to 
my children and my grandchildren... 
that’s my pleasure. I enjoy that.” 

Arthur Ernst, 85 — Wheelwright 

“I started off wit’ my father makin’ 
wagons for oxen an’ horses...everybody 
had a horse or a team of oxen. An’ 
then in the summertime we went out 
to build saw mills in the woods...yes 
sir, start right from scratch an’ build the 
whole darn thing. Why we even built the 
wheels that run the machinery. All them 
mills is gone now. I can still make most 
anythin’ that comes along. I don’t think 
there’s many men that can stand next to 
me in that way. No sir! An’ as far as 
I know, for miles an’ miles around, I’m 
the last wheelwright. After I’m gone 
there’s nobody around to take up this 
business at all. I’m tryin’ to work 12 
hours a day an’ it tuckers me out some 
...an’ you know, it’s funny when I’m 
sleepin’, I dream about my work. Dream 
about the things that puzzle me. Funny 
ain’t it?” 

Carl Bush, 73 — Fish nets 

“Well, when I learnt to knit nets, 
it was years ago. I was only 10 years 
old. My uncle, he taught me how to 
make ’em. He used to go out to Cape 
La Have to be nearer to the fishin’ 
waters. He had a shanty out there. 
He learnt me to knit nets. An’ in the 
evenin’s we’d mend the nets that was 
tore. ’Course now no one makes his own 
nets—they’re all nylon now, made onto 
machines. One night I was out here last 
winter an’ I was mending an’ at three 
o’clock I fell asleep. An’ when I woke 
up, I had my needle in my hand an’ 
my other hand had a’hold the net. It 
was 5:30 when I woke up. Yes sir, I’ve 
rigged a good many nets. Now I rigged 
10 nets for Dawson Baker. ‘Why,’ he 
says, ‘you certainly done some job on 
my nets. The way they’re hung—if 
them don’t fish, nothin’ will.’ There’s 
lots o’ fellers around that can’t do it— 
can’t sit down an’ rig nets or mend nets, 
like I do.” 
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David Wile, 81 — Axe handles 

“Grew up on a farm. My father 
went blind and sick. When I was 12 
years old, he took me out of school an 5 
I was put to work...they used to mow 
with a one horse mowin’ machine. Sent 
me on the mowin’ machine. At them 
times, when a boy was pretty well 
growed up, he went to work. An’ there 
was no foolin’ about it! In what spare 
time I had, I was always chippin’ at 
somethin’. That’s how I come to make 
these handles...made all the handles we 
used on the farm. You learn things... 
you look for the best way to do it. I 
remember one time I was workin’ at 
a piece o’ wood—cut my thumb pretty 
well off. Yes! After that, I learned to 


keep my fingers off the end of the 
wood. Well, you don’t forget it when 
you learn the hard way. A feller over 
here...well, he went an’ bought a couple 
handles from me a year or two ago. Paid 
me for ’em. An’ he was a carpenter! Had 
a big chest full o’ tools. Now what was 
them tools for?” 

Wilson Sarty, 73 — Snowshoes 

“It’s more to makin’ snowshoes 
than meets the eye. It don’t look like 
much work, but it’s really quite a job. 
The best frame you can get is to cut 
your own wood—ash, oak...a good hard 
wood. Now the lacin’...some people 
lace ’em in nylon an’ some kind of 
fishin’ line, but I like the rawhide. I 


don’t know if it’s really superior to 
some o’ the modern lacin’s or not, but 
it’s the old Indian tradition an’ that’s 
what I like to follow. The first pair... 
took me about six months to get the 
hang of it. Sometimes, when I was 
first started, I would have a snowshoe 
almost complete an’ I made a mistake. 
Then—if I wanted to make a good job 
of it—I’d have to take the whole lacin’ 
out an’ start again. There’d be some bad 
words flyin’ around for a while! I often 
think that once I make a perfect pair o’ 
snowshoes—one that suits me—I don’t 
think maybe I’ll make another one. I 
haven’t made a perfect pair yet—not 
to my way o’ thinkin’.” m 













C FA means 
“Come From Away” 

So special is the position of out¬ 
siders in Newfoundland that local 
people have a phrase just to describe 
them: Come From Away (CFA). 
Freelance journalist and CFA Cheryd 
Ray , a Saskatchewan native , recently 
ended a three-year stint in Canada's 
easternmost province. Here's her 
assessment of what its like living as one 
of the aliens. 

W e wouldn’t have made it without 
Paul Mercer. He’s a Newfound¬ 
lander who took many CFAs 
under his wing, coaching us, laughing at 
our faux pas and analysing our tribula¬ 
tions with bemusement and tolerance. 
Eventually he went off to New York to 
marry a CFA and left the rest of us 
behind to fend for ourselves. 1 remem¬ 
ber asking him once what rules of 
etiquette the CFA should follow in 
order to stay out of trouble. “Don’t 
complain,” he said. 

Complaining is a problem. When I 
had been in St. John’s a year, I used to 
enjoy saying that CFAs aren’t allowed 
to complain about the weather without 
getting jumped on by a paranoid New¬ 
foundland chauvinist. After a while 
though I began to notice what a pain we 
are about the weather, and about a lot 
of other things too. We faint when a 
restaurant serves instant coffee. We are 
shocked when the repairman has to wait 
months for our washing machine parts 
to arrive. And we’re horrified when 
vegetables appear in the supermarket 
wilted and tasteless. Mercer assured me 
that Newfoundlanders complain about 
these things too. They just won’t 
tolerate the ravings of an outsider. 

Like any minority group, CFAs are 
made all the more unpopular by their 
visibility. They dress different. They 
have nicer suntans. And on top of these 
deviations, there is the sheer weight of 
numbers. The university is crawling 
with CFAs and so are the medical 
profession, civil service, media and 
artistic community. Statistics confirm 
that most immigrants come to take jobs 
in the professions. As folks gear up for 
the offshore oil onslaught, it’s quite 
clear that most of the research and 
executive jobs are going to CFAs. 
Even historically CFAs have a soiled 
reputation. When the Americans had 
bases in Newfoundland, they made 
themselves very unpopular with their 


Opinion 


loutish behavior, and legend has it that 
some bars in St. John’s posted No 
Americans Allowed signs in response. 

Regardless of the gulf between 
themselves and the natives, all CFAs 
come into the province convinced they 
will have some special link with New¬ 
foundlanders. I’ve watched Saskatche¬ 
wan farmers try in vain to establish 
a connection with the locals by way of 
their mutual tribulations with the 
central government. I’ve watched Prince 
Edward Islanders try to resist the notion 
that they are “from the mainland.” 
I have even watched an American in¬ 
sist, in spite of staggering evidence to 
the contrary, that while Newfound¬ 
landers might dislike CFAs in general, 
they are really quite fond of Americans. 

The most sorry CFA of all is the 
one who falls in love with Newfound¬ 
land. This poor fool buys the local art 
(with a preference for paintings with 
flakes and stages in them), supports the 
local theatre, reads the local books and 
peppers his speech with Newfoundland 
dialect. He is convinced that love will 
find a way and is hurt and baffled when 
his efforts are rejected. 

What you learn after a while is that 
no response to Newfoundland is appro¬ 
priate. All responses are suspect. It is 
unpopular to romanticize the place. 
It’s considered ludicrous to study it 
in an academic way. It is deemed an 
outrage to suggest that things should be 
different. Take poor Farley Mowat, for 
instance. He started out loving New¬ 
foundlanders madly, seeing them as the 
fulfilment of a saintly and impossible 
ideal. Then came the Burgeo incident: 
A small band of thugs slowly and 
torturously slaughtered a stranded 
whale, and Mowat focused worldwide 
attention on the event. The people of 
Burgeo formed a united front against 
him, and before long, Mowat and his 
wife cleared out. Eventually he wrote of 
his experience in A Whale for the 
Killing. Writes satirist Ray Guy of 
Mowat’s altered perceptions about New¬ 
foundlanders: “When he finally dis¬ 
covered that on moderate Sabbath 
afternoons they could also act like 
crazed animals, it was a nasty bump to 
him. Now he’s gone overboard in the 
other direction.” 

Stereotyping is the main reason for 
hostility between CFAs and Newfound¬ 
landers. Newfoundlanders resent insen¬ 
sitive stereotypes from outsiders, and 
hard-core chauvinists retaliate by stereo¬ 
typing CFAs as loud-mouthed, arrogant 
buffoons with nothing important to 
offer. It’s the flip side of the Newfie 
joke and it’s just as hard to rise above. 

It would be hysterical to suggest 



that nothing friendly or rewarding ever 
occurs between CFAs and Newfound¬ 
landers. Many warm and enduring 
friendships evolve and there are even a 
number of mixed marriages. But a lot of 
potential for exchange is lost as the two 
groups write each other off in a crossfire 
of meaningless stereotypes. 

CFAs respond to the sense of 
alienation in the same way Newfound¬ 
landers do in Toronto: They hang out 
together in their own version of the 
Caribou Club. This is not necessarily a 
dreary exercise because CFAs come to 
Newfoundland from a rich panorama of 
backgrounds. The way they collide with 
each other, and with Newfoundlanders, 
makes a mockery out of the popular 
belief that Newfoundland is a laid-back, 
relaxed sort of place. I’m not sorry to 
leave. I’m looking forward to a quiet life 
somewhere, with a slower pace. 
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Theatre 


New choices on the Mulgrave Road 


Guysborough’s troubadours sing the history of eastern N.S. 


R obbie O’Neill turns his back to the 
audience at the Pub in Sydney, and 
the youthful bard from Guys- 
borough dons a cap, exhales and slowly 
turns into an old man. In the character 
of Earl, he sits before us giving impro¬ 
vised instruction on how to get to Mul¬ 
grave from here. “Not that anyone was 
planning on going, mind you, since the 
causeway sort of took it right off the 
map. But it’s still on the road—highway 
344-the Mulgrave Road.” Earl re¬ 
members the poet Charles Bruce who 
composed a poem of the same name. 
Co-founders of the Mulgrave Road Co¬ 
op, Michael Fahey on guitar and Gay 
Hauser, join O’Neill and the three troub¬ 
adours bring to life a voice of the coast: 
If they stay they stay, if they go 
they go; 

On the Mulgrave Road it’s a choice 
you make. 

There’s an axe in the stump and a 
fork in the row, 

Or a bag to pack and a train to 
take. 

Their home is Guysborough 
County, but the magnetic Mulgrave 
Road Co-op is a provincial attraction. 
This season, sponsors from Sydney to 
Yarmouth will pay the Co-op up to 
$500 a performance. The Canada Coun¬ 
cil gave the company its first theatre 
grant-$5,000—this year after they 
had appeared at the Council’s “Contact 
East” in Moncton as Nova Scotia’s 
official representative. Even Nova Scotia 
Recreation Department’s theatre officer 
Michael Ardenne, who attended opening 
night of The Mulgrave Road Show two 
years ago and criticized lighting, make¬ 
up and staging in a two-hour session 
which, according tp O’Neill, “nearly 
ended in a fist fight,” sent a telegram 
backstage in Moncton: “You did your¬ 
self right proud.” 

Last summer the Co-op took on the 
issue of the 1971 fish plant strike at 
Canso. They rented a large house, hired 
another actress, and the resulting music¬ 
al play -Let's Play Fish- bore the hall¬ 
mark of the Co-op’s style: Brief char¬ 
acter sketches peppered by a touch of 
the absurd and held together by song. 
O’Neill admits to being greatly influ¬ 
enced by the old Cape Breton comedy 
team of Hughie and Allen. “They’d 
play two guys who you knew both 
knew the same sorts of things, but 
they’d talk to each other as if the other 


one didn’t know. They’d pull stunts, 
too. When parking meters were first 
installed in Sydney, they’d drive up to 
one in an old wagon pulled by a team of 
horses, tie them to the meter and sing a 
little song—‘Put a penny in the parking 
meter. Put a nickel if you’re gonna 
stay later’.” 

The collective creation format of 
the Mulgrave Road Co-op hangs on its 
most slender thread when the time 
comes to synthesize character studies, 
anecdotes and song into a unified pro¬ 
duction. As Michael Fahey says, “When 
four actors are working together, grop¬ 
ing, and sharing ideas, it’s crazy and 
chaotic.” Although the Co-op seems to 
thrive on the diet, O’Neill says, “When 
you only have six weeks to prepare for 


a production, and you’re trying to 
express the focus—that’s when you need 
a director. It’s a delicate art. It’s the 
art of orchestration, letting the actors 
go, watching them and working from 
there.” Both Fahey and O’Neill had 
previous experience in play develop¬ 
ment at Theatre Passe Muraille in 
Toronto. 

A far cry from the tinsel and clown- 
white makeup are the evenings of local 
research which take the Co-op to kitch¬ 
ens anywhere in Guysborough County, 
from Boylston to Coddles’ Harbour. It 
takes commitment more than just the 


desire for a paycheck, and that’s hard to 
find in theatre, as elsewhere. The 
Canada Council grant will allow the Co¬ 
op to hire playwright Chris Heide, co¬ 
ordinator of the Dramatists’ Co-op of 
Nova Scotia, to work in research and 
composition of this summer’s product¬ 
ion on the life, times and influence of 
Father Moses Coady, creator of the co¬ 
operative movement in eastern Nova 
Scotia. They’ll also add a director, 
another actress and a fiddler. It’s better 
than pre-grant days but it’s not wealth. 
“You can just get by, doing theatre in 
Guysborough County,” says O’Neill, 
“but just getting by is what everyone’s 
trying to do here. You need a lot of 
country cunning, and you can’t afford 
to be too artsy. In Toronto, you can’t 
afford to be anything else.” 

It also has its unique rewards. 


Michael Fahey recalls the opening night 
of the Mulgrave Road Show in Guys¬ 
borough town in 1977: “We could hard¬ 
ly get through the Guysborough County 
Railroad scene—people were jumping up 
after every verse, applauding and want¬ 
ing us to sing it again.” The Guysbor¬ 
ough County Railroad, “the railroad 
without any trains,” was political bait 
in the county for over 25 years. After 
the show Fahey “had this incredible 
feeling of fitting into the community; 
as an actor, I was relevant to them.” 
Obviously Guysborough thinks so too. 

— Anne Keenan 



O'Neill (left). Gay Hauser, and others with "the country cunning" to sustain unique theatre 
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Books 


Gazzard about guddle 
and other Scottish words 


Chambers Scots Dictionary, 
W. & R. Chambers, $16.25 

he day began badly with Slios. You 
don’t know about Sliosl Neither 
did I. When I found it in an article 
about The Gathering of the Clans, I 
dashed to my new Chambers Scots 
Dictionary>. Skunked. Nothing betwixt 
Slint (“a slovenly, untidy, awkward 
man”) and Slip (“a delicate, slender 
person”). Slios notwithstanding, Scots 
do seem to come in all shapes, sizes and 
conditions. Consider the Slink, who 
is either “a tall, limber person” or “a 
weak, starved creature.” You pays your 
money.... 

In fact, the Scots do not come out 
at all well in Chambers Scots Diction¬ 
ary>. On a typical page, they seem much 
addicted to malt whisky, which they 
call variously John Barley , John Barley¬ 
corn, Johnie Barley , Johnny Maut, and 
just plain Johnny. They are big on 
capital punishment: Jocky-Ketch (“a 
hangman”); Johnny Ged’s hole (“a 
grave-digger”); Johnny Py>ot’s term-day 
(“the day after the Day of Judgment”); 
and Johnstone's ribband (“a halter for 
hanging a criminal”). 

Some Scots are hen-pecked: John 
Thomson’s man is “a husband who 
yields to his wife’s influence.” Others 
eat badly. A Jolster is “a quantity of 
ill-prepared victuals” and Joot is “sour 
or dead liquor.” Nor is healthy living a 
strong suit among the Scots. A Jordan , 
for instance, is either “a chamber pot,” 
or “a urinal,” or simply “an open cess¬ 
pool.” A Jordeloo is “a warning cry 
formerly given by servants in the higher 
stories of Edinburgh houses when about 
to throw dirty water, etc. (a little late- 
blooming modesty by Chambers here) 
into the streets.” Scots can’t even walk 
without hearing the odd Jorg (“the 
noise of shoes when full of water”) 
and, worse, the odd Jorgle (“the noise 
of broken bones grating”). Could any¬ 
one blame such a sad folk for letting 
loose now and again with a Jorram 
(“a slow and melancholy boat-song”)? 
he new Chambers Scots Diction¬ 
ary is actually a reprint of the 1911 
edition. Its purpose is to serve as “a 
glossary for Ramsay, Fergusson, Bums, 
Scott, Galt, minor poets, kailyard 
novelists, and a host of other writers of 


the Scottish tongue.” A Kailyard 
incidentally, is “a kitchen-garden; a 
small cottage garden.” A kailyard novel 
must be something of a cross between 
Your Maritime Gardener and a Harle¬ 
quin romance, with a touch of “Annie 
Laurie.” As you might guess, this dic¬ 
tionary is a perfect companion piece to 
The Oxford Book of Scottish Verse or 
the Collected Works of Burns. 

But for all you Sassenach Mozies 
who don’t know a kailyard from a hole 
in the ground, the book’s chief delight 
is browsing. It’s as addictive as peanuts 
because the language is so rich in both 
sound and meaning. One longs to 
command, “Stop your gazzard 
(gossip”)! 

Bits of the whole of Scottish his¬ 
tory are here. In the Field of religious 
history there’s Killing-times (“the times 
immediately preceding the revolution of 
1688, during which the Covenanters 
suffered”). In domestic history, Holie- 
pie-thingies (“patterns of sewing and 
knitting”). In legal history, Terce 
(“a widow’s right to a life-rent of one- 
third of her deceased husband’s 
heritage”). In economic history, “ Dear 
year (“a year of great scarcity in the 
beginning of the 19th century”). 

But mostly the words commem¬ 
orate lost ways of living, feeling and 
thinking. Why do we no longer Guddle 
(“to catch trout by groping with the 
hands under the stones or banks of a 
stream”)? When did you last see a 
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Books 


Mourning-string (“a streamer worn on 
the hat in token of mourning”)? Braw 
people are “fine, fairly dressed, hand¬ 
some, pleasant, agreeable, worthy, 
excellent, very good, surpassing in any 
respect, stout, able-bodied.” How many 
of them are left? Not many. 

Instead, the world is full of 
Gaumerils (“dunces”); Gaup-a-lifties 
(“one who carries his head high”); 
Gaupuses (“blockheads, boobies”). 
Such people Gaunge (“boast”), Gaunch 
(“snarl”), and Gaunt (“yawn”). What 
they should be doing is Gavalling like 
Gausy Gentilities which, in English, 
means merry-making like big, jolly 
gentlefolk. But never mind. Echie nor 
ochie will disturb the pleasure of letting 
these Skyre-leukin words drift over your 
mind and tickle your tongue. This is 
a book for those who love the play- 
rife ty of language. Now if I could only 
find out what Slios means. 

— John Godfrey 


Dr. Godfrey is president of the Univer¬ 
sity of King's College, Halifax. 


Horwood speaks 


Harold Horwood, 

Only The Gods Speak, 
Breakwater Books, $4.95 

I ’ve always admired and envied Harold 
Horwood’s great talent for descriptive 
prose, but felt he was weak on char¬ 
acterization and, occasionally, pedantic 
and dogmatic. In Only the Gods Speak, 
which includes 10 tales from the tropics 
and seven pieces from the north, his 
strengths and weaknesses are still 
obvious. In a recent interview he 
described these stories as being “about 
people’s relations with themselves and 
some of their attempts to achieve 
spiritual growth.” He went on to say 
that “unlike a lot of Canadian writing, 
which is entertaining, this can be taken 
seriously.” I wonder what his fellow 
writers would think of that. 

Most of the stories have a good 
sense of place. In a brief account of a 
tropical jungle Horwood writes, “They 
were walking a narrow trail where the 
greenery closed overhead like an in¬ 
verted sea...a road of white dust... 
flanked by vine-shaped palms and nut 
trees, filtered sunlight dropping in 
shafts of green fire....” I felt I was 
there. Everything is fine until you get 
to the people. In “Love in a Very Cold 
Climate” Gail, a white schoolteacher 



A fine descriptive writer, Horwood is irritating, 
infuriating, never boring 

in her twenties, falls in love, and quickly 
into bed, with Akta, her 15-year-old 
Inuit pupil. She is a stereotype of the 
sexually liberated woman, he of the 
noble savage with no faults. This black 
and white approach to people shows up 
in several of the other stories, like 
“Iniquities of the Fathers,” where many 
of the “religious” people are pure 
caricature while the father and son, who 
resist the attraction of the Pentecostal- 
type church, are close to sainthood. One 
can’t help thinking of what Alice Munro 
would have done with such a theme. 

But this story improves toward 
the end. Lize, a victim of the bigotry 
and ignorance that Horwood opposes, 
is forced to bury his baby daughter 
himself: “Lize planed a two-inch slab 
of pine and had his eldest daughter, who 
was clever with a pencil, trace the 
baby’s name on it, with the day and 
year of her birth and the months and 
days of her life; then he burned the 
letters and figures deeply into the wood 
with the soldering iron...and set the 
board upright in the earth at the head 
of the grave.” I wish he had let this 
story and others in the book speak 
for themselves, as those lines do. 

Horwood is essentially a moralist. 
Sometimes his eagerness to share his 
view of how life should be lived pre¬ 
vents his work from being great, as it 
could be. His books are often irritating, 
sometimes infuriating, and they 
occasionally amuse where they’re not 
intended to. But they are never boring. 
Perhaps no writer can receive a higher 
compliment. 

— Helen Porter 
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Be wise, witty and a wonderful conversationalist. Keep ahead of what’s going on 
in Atlantic Canada. Pictures, news, features, and choice scuttlebutt. Right. Cap’n! 


Mail the card. Or, readers in New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Nova Scotia only can now sub¬ 
scribe by phone. Toll-free 1-800- 
565-7707. Monday-Friday, 8:30 am 
to 5:00 pm. Readers in New¬ 
foundland and Labrador, keep 
those cards and letters coming in! 
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The Who come back and also grow up 


When you’re 35, it’s hard to write for teen-agers 


By Martin Knelman 
t Woodstock, when The Who 
smashed their instruments at the 
end of their act, it was partly a 
signal to the audience, a gesture of good 
faith: The performers were going all 
the way, giving the audience every¬ 
thing they had, and not holding any¬ 
thing back for tomorrow or the next 
day. This absolute commitment to the 
moment was an article of faith for 
Woodstock Nation, and it was intrinsic 
to both the romance and the self- 
destructiveness of the rock-drug culture 
that emerged in the late 1960s. 

The Who took their audience to 
reckless highs in the closing section of 
their rock opera Tommy , which is a 
celebration of the senses. The music 
builds cyclically, as if starting to move 
slowly through a revolving door and 
then accelerating at a dizzying pace, 
until we hit a pitch of frenzy. The story 
is about a miracle cure, and there is a 
born-again fervor about the music. We 
feel as if we’re being drawn up into an 
orgy of the heavens. To smash one’s 
instruments after such an apotheosis 
was to confirm that we had gone as 
high as we could go, and there was to 
be no turning back. 

But there was something else going 
on here: A mockery of the violent, 
threatening streak that gave Anglo- 
American rock music its Dionysian 
excitement. Destroying their instru¬ 
ments became a trade mark of The Who, 
and something of a joke. The boys in 
the band were impudently having us 
on, partly laughing at us for being taken 


in, partly inviting us to laugh at them 
for thinking we could be so easily 
conned. Look at us, they seemed to be 
saying, it’s as if we thought we’d given 
our all for you here and now, tonight, as 
if we didn’t all know we’d be back next 
week with another set of instruments 
to smash. 

There was still another level to the 
joke—a gag about the obscene waste¬ 
fulness of pop musicians who start out 
as down-and-out rascal-upstarts and 
wind up so wildly rich that they have 
nothing left to rebel against except 
success itself, and can easily afford to 
smash their instruments on a whim. The 
Who plugged into the self-mockery of 
disposable pop art with cheerful 
abandon: The cover for their album 
The Who Sell Out had the look of Andy 
Warhol’s soup-can art, and showed the 
band demonstrating the benefits of 
deodorant, pimple-removing cream and 
Heinz baked beans. Smashing their 
instruments was the ultimate joke about 
the disposability of pop art. 

But now it becomes apparent 
that The Who themselves were not 
ready to be disposed of. Bouncing back 
from the trauma of drummer Keith 
Moon’s death (from an overdose of 
epilepsy medication), seizing the global 
spotlight in a way they haven’t for 
many years, The Who turned up at this 
year’s Cannes Film Festival as if to 
announce their re-entry into the world. 
They came with two films: A documen¬ 
tary about their career, called The Kids 
Are Alright , which goes into release 
all over the United Kingdom and North 



HE PLACE on South Street 



5161-5165 SOUTH STREET 
(opposite Hotel Nova Scotian) 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 



Fashions 

5163 South Street 


423-4978 


European Shoes 

5161 South Street 


423-1535 


America this summer, and Quadro- 
phenia , a dramatization of their album 
of the same name. The Who hoped to 
get out of touring as they moved into 
films, but it turns out that the best way 
for them to sell the movies is to go on 
tour. The current tour was launched at 
Cannes with jammed concerts at a 
Roman amphitheatre, and that was to 
be followed by two years of touring 
North American cities. 

One big reason for The Who to get 
involved in movies just now is the bad 
experience they had with Tommy at 
the hands of that misanthrope Ken 
Russell. Turning The Who’s hopeful 
fable into a heavy number, Russell 
assaulted the audience with shock 
treatments. It must have come as a 
surprise to The Who to be in the help¬ 
less position of watching someone else 
do the smashing-up with their material. 
Russell smashes everything he touches, 
without affirmation or any other point; 
he smashes because he enjoys destruc¬ 
tion. It’s a safe bet that the close in¬ 
volvement of The Who with their cur¬ 
rent pair of films is an indication that 
from now on they mean to regard 
smashing themselves up as their own 
prerogative. The definition of mas¬ 
ochism in the movie world is letting 
Ken Russell get his hands on your 
stuff twice. 

The Kids Are Alright is a conven¬ 
tional rock documentary featuring foot¬ 
age from the first 15 years of The Who’s 
career. What gives it a special flavor is 
the tension between the adolescent 
prankishness of that phase and the 
mood for the group as it evolves into 
middle age. In the spirit of impudence 
that we associate with the early Beatles 
of A Hard Day's Night and Help!, a 
young Peter Townshend remarks, in 
response to a dumb question: “If you 
steer clear of quality, you’re alright.” 
They’re fond of describing their own 
music as “the worst noise you’ve ever 
heard in your life,” and Roger Daltrey, 
who looks so Christ-like that he seemed 
typecast in the title role of Tommy , 
confides cheerfully that his ambition 
was to go on the road with the worst 
rock and roll band in the world. We see 
them as four English kids who wanted 
to conquer the world, as compulsive 
clowns doing a Keystone Kops routine 
as they demolish the clothes and set of a 
painfully straight British talk-show 
interviewer, or making a mockery of 
both themselves and their fans. Like 
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What is the Nova Scotia Museum like? 

there are 20 ways to find out... 


At 20 locations around the province from Sydney to Yar¬ 
mouth, 20 Nova Scotia Museum branches tell us a lot of 
things about ourselves and the world around us, and how 
it all works together. 

They also offer us a perspective into our history, so that 
we can better understand what makes us the way we are 
today. 

The 20 museum branches around the province include 
historic homes, mills, a 19th century farm, a restored 
village and specialty museums ... all offering us a 
fascinating glimpse into our vivid and vigorous past. 

The Nova Scotia Museum is a great opportunity for all 
of us to learn about ourselves. 

For information on locations, opening dates and hours 
simply fill in and mail this coupon. 


Nova Scotia Museum 
1747 Summer Street 
Halifax, N.S. B3H 3A6 
429-4610 

Please send me information about the Nova Scotia Museum 
branches. 

NAME_1_ 

ADDRESS _*_ 

_POSTAL CODE_ 


1. Nova Scotia Museum 

2. History Branch, Citadel Hill 

3. Ross Farm Museum 

4. Lunenburg Fisheries Museum 

5. Wile Carding Mill 

6. Perkins House 

7. Ross-Thomson House 

8. Barrington Woolen Mill 

9. Firefighters Museum 
of Nova Scotia 

10. North Hills Museum 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Prescott House 
Haliburton House 
Uniacke House 
Lawrence House 
Balmoral Grist Mill 


16. Sutherland’s Steam Mill 

17. McCulloch House 

18. Sherbrooke Village 

19. Cossit House 

20. Fisherman’s Life Museum 


Nova Scotia Museum 


BRANCH 

MUSEUMS 


movies. 

Reclining on his yacht near Cannes, 
Peter Townshend wearily confided, “It’s 
very difficult to write for teen-age 
audiences when you’re 35 years old.” 
He wasn’t trying to be funny. The 
mystique of living fast and dying 
young is as intrinsic to the rock world 
as self-mockery. For some, like Janis 
Joplin, burning oneself out is part of 
the act. Early death is the surest way to 
be mythologized, but there are other 
ways of going out in style. The Band’s 
famous farewell concert, filmed as The 
Last Waltz , is a kind of mock wake, a 
funeral for people who mean to go on 
breathing. Even The Kids Are Alright , 
completed just before Keith Moon’s 
death, has, in Townshend’s phrase, 
the taste of the graveyard. To see the 
picture now, he says, is like looking in a 
mirror, and the reflection is not al¬ 
together pleasing. “In The Who’s first 
few years, we were horrible. We were 
snide, vicious, nasty and brutal, with 
great vitriolic, selfish outbursts.” 

In their current incarnation, The 
Who are trying to write a new chapter 
in the history of rock. It’s the story of 
a group that wants to defy its own 
mocking legend of disposability. The 
Who are picking up those smashed 
instruments and trying to carry on 
with them. 


Replacing the Male smell of excess with the 
sweet smell of success, Peter Townshend. who, like 
nine out often stars, needs it. Face the music with 
''OcSoromCthe ah-da> deodorant that turns perspira¬ 
tion into inspiration 

Who album cover: Ultimate joke about pop art' 

many famous rock musicians, The Who 
seem to be, in a way, indifferent to 
their audiences. They speak wistfully of 
the twiddling of magic knobs in the 
recording studio, as if they’d prefer to 


This way to a cowboys breakfast, Dailry 
rides again. Thinks: "Thanks to Heinz Baked Beans 
everyday k a super dayf Those w ho know bow many 
beans make five get Hem/ beans inside and outside at 
every opportunity Get saucy, 

disposability 

go into a kind of electronic retreat. 
Live performances, they seem to feel, 
are a trial you put up with because 
your business advisers tell you it’s the 
only way to sell your albums and your 
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Marketplace Advertising 

All marketplace ads accepted at the discretion of the Publisher. 
Ads of personal nature, business opportunities, special services, 
articles for sale, notices, etc. accepted only in writing and set in 


running copy only. Rates: $1.00 per word, minimum 10 words. 
Payment due in advance with order. Bold headings: 10% extra. 
Closing dates are the 25th of the second month preceding date of 
publication. 


APPAREL 


CHEZ TARA Rodier of Paris ladies wear. 
1549 Birmingham Street, Halifax. Tel: 
429-2852 


SPECIALIZING IN MADE TO MEASURE 
suits, overcoats, as well as military & civilian 
uniforms. Every medal ribbon from WW1 to 
WW2 in stock. Ribbon and medal bars from 1- 
10 in stock. Your medals mounted free-hang¬ 
ing or electroplated for court mounting. 
Your enquiries promptly answered. Maurice 
Wilansky Men's Wear Ltd. , 88 Water Street, 
St. John's, Newfoundland 


FAMILY CLOTHING LTD. Tel: 695-2501. 
The King of Low Prices. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. Clothing & footwear from 
baby to grand parents. School supplies, 
novelties, luggage, etc. Wholesale and retail. 
We invite all merchants to visit our Wholesale 
Warehouse on the top floor. P.O. Box 869, 
Main St.,Port-aux-Basques, Nfld. 


AUTO 


35,000 PARTS as near as your phone such as: 
AP exhaust, Gates rubber products, Fram 
filters, Gabriel shocks, Moog steering. Brake- 
block lingings, Wagner brake parts. Proto 
tools. Blue Streak ignition, truck air brake 
parts, Shaw Auto Supply Ltd. Main St. 
P.O. Box 660, Plaster Rock, N.B. Wholesale 
and retail — A UAP Associate. 


Kent Auto Parts Ltd. UAP Associate. 2 
Cunard St. Richibucto, N.B. 523-4496. Auto 
Parts for all makes, new or rebuilt. Now 
supplying and installing windshields for all 
makes of cars and trucks. Complete stock. 
A.P. Pipes, Gabriel shocks, Moog front end 
parts, Blue Streak ignition, Dupont paint, 
Fram. And many more top quality lines. 
Herve J. Mills, Manager 


BOOKS 


WE BUY AND SELL used and rare books 
esp. Atlantic province material. Schooner 
Books, 5378 Inglis Street, Halifax 423-8419 


SALAR: THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC 
SALMON. A book telling the tale of the 
Atlantic Salmon through the themes of 
geography, history, and ecology. Suitable for 
schools and those interested in Atlantic 
heritage. 76 illustrated pages — 40 in color. 
For more information: International Atlantic 
Salmon Foundation, P.O. Box 429, St. 
Andrew's, N.B. E0G 2X0. "Salar is a beauti¬ 
ful book that makes stimulating reading" — 
Quill and Quire. 


TWO QUALITY POETRY BOOKS by 
Sparling Mills, "Woman, Be Honest," $2.45; 
"Falling In Love Again," $2.95. "Sparling 
Mills has the gift for sparkling formulation; sht 
makes the most elusive feelings become 
palpable. The picture in each poem clings in 
the mind like the melody of a loved song." 
Herring Cove Press, Comp. 12, Site 18, 
R.R. 5, Armdale, N.S. 477-8923. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES LITERATURE 
Colloquium papers. Eleven essays on Atlantic 
Canada writing—7 in English, 4 in French, 
126 page paperback. Send $4.75 per copy 
to The Secretary, Atlantic Canada Institute, 
11 Armshore Drive, Halifax, N.S. B3N 
1M4 


COLLECTORS 


THE PLACE SETTING. Collectors Plates, 
Limited Edition Plates from Famous Makers 
Hummel, Fernandez, Doulton, Wedgwood. 
Norman Rockwell, 6300 Quinpool Rd. 
423-7845, Halifax, N.S. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ATLANTIC 
INSIGHT! Exchanging information on topics 
that are important to us, that's good com¬ 
munication, and it helps bring the Atlantic 
Region together. A good conference is also 
good communication. Let us help you get 
together. We have the Atlantic insight on 
conferences and group meetings. The Halifax 
Visitors and Convention Bureau, P.O. Box 
1749, Halifax, N.S. B3J 3A5 


CRAFTS 


FOR SALE—Handcrafts. Quilts, large and 
small. Macrame, hand knitted doll clothes, 
toys, aprons, pillows and place mats. Mrs. 
V. Turner, Box 717, Windsor, N.S. Telephone 
798-2864 


WHEN YOU VACATION IN P.E.I., drop 
in and visit with Past Times. We offer an¬ 
tiques, collector's items, handcrafts, and 
stamps. Located just outside of Summerside, 
behind the County Fair Mall in Sherbrooke, 
Prince Co., we welcome your visit to this 
area of Atlantic Canada. Darrell and Elda 
Baceda, 130 Walker Avenue, Sherbrooke, 
P.E.I. Phone: (902) 436-4044 


A CRAFT SHOP FEATURING Island-made 
woodturning, weaving, stoneware, pottery, 
wood carvings, ship models, candles, quilts, 
floral jewelry, Indian baskets, nautical 
souvenirs and more — located 2 miles north 
of the Charlottetown airport on Route 15. 
Open daily 9-9 p.m. June — October 


CLOTHESPIN NOVELTIES for sale. Large 
assortment, great for gifts or own use. Beds, 
chains, churches, jewelry, boxes, napkin 
holders, tables, toothpick holders, vases, wish¬ 
ing wells, etc. Prices $1 to $5. Write: Jack 
Willis, B.E.M. C.D., 3215 Gottingen St. Apt. 
110, Halifax, N.S. B3K 3E5. Tel: 455-0145 


ECONOMIC 


BUSINESSMEN: Why not "Have a Look at 
Corner Brook"? Direct your inquiries in con¬ 
fidence to: Mr. John J. Parsons, Managing 
Director, Corner Brook Economic Develop¬ 
ment Corp. Ltd., Box 457, Corner Brook, 
Nfld. A2H 6E6 Tel: (907) 639-9583 Telex: 
016-44199 


STARTING A BUSINESS? Expanding your 
Business? Looking at Manufacturing—The 
Tourist Business?—A Service Industry—Retail¬ 
ing—Distributing? We will be glad to assist 
you, free of charge, in making application for 
possible incentive or financing. Capital Region 
Development Commission, 358 King Street, 
Fredericton, N.B. E3B 1E3 Tel: (506) 454- 
3080. Chipman, Fredicton Junction, Harvey, 
McAdam, Minto, Nackawic—Oromocto— 
Stanley 


WE PROVIDE SUPERVISORY AND 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING for business, in¬ 
dustry, government departments and in¬ 
dividuals. Our courses include Stepping Up To 
Supervisor, Atlantic Canada's preferred course 
in the fundamentals of supervision. Tel: 
(902) 429-8300 or 429-8231 or write: 

Course Offerings, Atlantic Region Manage¬ 
ment Training Centre, Box 1000, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 2X4 


EDITING 


EDITING of manuscripts and business reports 
for clarity, conciseness, and style. Rewriting, 
proofreading, and preparation of copy for 
publication. Sheila Simpson, 7 Birchwood 
Drive, Halifax B3N 1H7 (477-4553). 


FITNESS, DANCE 


DANCE CLASSES with Joanne Duff. Child¬ 
ren & adult classes in pre-ballet, ballet, 
fitness, jazz, and disco. For registration call: 
722-4297. Location: St. Paul's School, 
Newfoundland Drive, East Meadows, St. 
John's. 


THE HEALTH CLUB—Specializing in fitness, 
health & self defense. Owned and operated by 
David F. Ratchford with over 10 years 
experience in the field of Physical Fitness, 
Weight Control and Self Defense. Phone: 
564-9890. Located at the Sydney School of 
Oriental Martial Arts, 274 Charlotte St., 
Sydney, N.S. 
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FLYING 


LABRADOR AIRWAYS, operating scheduled 
and chartered flights between bases in Goose 
Bay, Blanc Sablon, Deer Lake, St. Anthony, 
Gander. We also service all settlements on the 
Labrador Coast from Nain to Forteau. For 
information, reservations, call or write: 
Labrador Airways Ltd. at 709-896-3387, 896- 
S113, or Telex 016-2217, Box 300, Stn. A., 
Goose Bay, Lab. AOP ISO 


ANNAPOLIS VALLEY municipal airport, 
Waterville, N.S. Services available: Aircraft 
rental, flying training, including private, 
commercial; instructor & instrument rating 
training. Charter—domestic & international, 
sightseeing tours, aerial photos, sport para¬ 
chuting, agricultural spraying. 80/87, 100/130 
AV gas & oil. Minor maintenance available. 
3000' paved strip. Automatic lighting. F.B.O. 
Annapolis Valley Flying Services Ltd. 


FORTUNE TELLING 


FORTUNE TELLING! Send snapshot of 
yourself, plus $10.00. Photo returned with 
analysis. Mrs. Ruth Panasuk, R.R. No. 4, 
MacKay Hwy. Rothesay, New Brunswick, 
E0G 2W0 


FURNITURE 


CUSTOM BUILT FURNITURE, R. Stevenson 
Wood Products, Halifax 429-3903, evenings 


GENERAL 


MOBILE DRAPERY CLEANING SERVICE 
TO: Hotels, motels, office buildings and 
apartments, restaurants and retail stores, 
government offices, hospitals and institutions, 
nursing homes, schools and universities. "We 
bring our mobile unit to your door. (1) 
Remove drapes (2) Clean drapes on spot with 
exclusive process (3) Expertly reinstall drapes. 
Atlantic On-Site Drapery Cleaners Ltd., 79 
Parkdale Drive, Moncton, N.B. Tel: 384-9042. 
Philip Munroe, Proprietor 


ROBERT F. HEALEY, C.L.U., Stephen S. 
Healy. Striving to become the most know¬ 
ledgeable insurance group in town — life, 
pension, group, business. London Life Insur¬ 
ance Co., 5670 Spring Garden Road, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 1H7 


EVIDENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES LTD. 
Security consultants, private investigators, 
serving Atlantic Canada, investigations, 
security surveys, surveillance, private guard 
services, burglar/fire alarm and intercom 
systems sold. Services installed. Head office: 7 
North Street, Box 4, Dartmouth, N.S. 
469-5651. Branch offices: 337 St. George 
Street, Moncton, N.B. 388-2624, 50 Gordon 
Street, Box 1214, Sussex, N.B. 


CANADA LIFE MORTGAGE SERVICES 
LTD. A fully integrated mortgage correspon¬ 
dent serving Atlantic Canada. Commercial, 
industrial and residential. Suite 1101, 1791 
Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S. 902-423-9257 


ASSUMPTION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (head office: Moncton, N.B.) re¬ 
ports on a successful performance in 1978. 
Assets have increased by 15.4% to reach 
$86,105M and business in force now totals 
$908.0M. Goals for 1979: $100M in assets 
and one billion in force. Assumption Life 
marked its 75th year of operations in 1978. 


23% WAS THE ANNUAL compound rate of 
return of Principal Growth Fund for the last 
4 years. Percentage based upon net asset value 
per share plus reinvested distribution. Eligible 
for RRSP. Principal Group of Companies, 
Bayers Road Shopping Centre, Halifax; 
110 Townsend St., Sydney 


THE PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION AD¬ 
VISORY Service is a group of P.D. profes¬ 
sionals with a practical approach to your 
distribution problems. Our track record is one 
of solid savings — over $4.5 million in the 
past five years — for Atlantic businessmen. 
No fancy footwork, no theoretical solutions; 
just solid improvement in distribution profits. 
Physical Distribution Advisory Service, 236 
St. George Street, P.O. Box 577, Moncton, 
N.B. E1C 8L9. (506)855-0038 


THE BEST IN SNACKS for all occasions. Buy 
Humpty Dumpty, packed in Atlantic Canada 
for Atlantic Canada consumers. Humpty 
Dumpty Foods Limited, Hartland, N.B. 
E0J 1 NO Phone: 506-3754474 


PEPSI-COLA - SEVEN-UP - CRUSH - 
CANADA DRY - HIRES, produced and 
distributed by Maritime Beverages Limited. 
Head office, Box 6100, Stn. "A", Saint 
John, N.B. E2L 4L7, Tel: (506) 657-7820 
Branches: Nova Scotia (New Glasgow 902- 
755-1360 - Dartmouth 902463-6400) New 
Brunswick (Moncton 506-855-6014 Freder¬ 
icton 5064724475, Saint John 506- 
657-7820) 


POP STOP IS CHANGING its name to 
"Pop Express". We wish to apologize for any 
inconvenience caused by this change. 
However, we are proud to say that you are 
still dealing with the same owners. Pop Ex¬ 
press will be selling a full line of Nesbitt 
orange products as well as R.C. Cola, Uptown 
and Dr. Pepper. "Why settle for less if you 
can get more for your money" 


BOTTLERS OF PEPSI-COLA, 7-Up, Canada 
Dry, Squirt and Chapman's Full Flavours. 
Chapman Bros. Ltd. P.O. Box 104, Indus¬ 
trial Park, Amherst, N.S. B4H 3Y6 


FOR THE "Best in vending service" try the 
machines at our various locations in Labrador 
City and Wabush. Capital Vending Limited, 
P.O. Box 155, Labrador City, Nfld. 


TRIPLE X SECURITY Ltd. P.O. Box 2001 
Moncton, N.B. E1C 8P2. Industrial, residen¬ 
tial security specialists. Professionally trained 
security dogs. Personal protection, drugs, 
bombs,man-trackers, pure bred German 
shepherds. "A full service security company. 
Dog rentals, sales, man-dog teams, body¬ 
guard service, registered karate black belts, 
private investigators. "Will travel". Industrial 
plants, special events. (506) 388-9710 


BILL POND SALES, P.O. Box 772, Moncton, 
N.B. E1C 8M9 Tel: 506/855-3669. Manufac¬ 
turers representative for: Emergency lighting 
systems, flood & sports lighting, architectural 
& custom lighting. Call or write. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS LIMITED. Publicity, 
promotions, presentations. Management 
services for seminars, conventions, festivals! 
P.O. Box 3693 South, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2K6. 
Tel: 422-6573,423-0056 


BUSINESS FURNISHINGS Ltd. "bringing 
the good life to office living." 1564 Argyle 
St. Halifax, N.S. B3J 2B3 Telex 019-21699, 
Telephone 902425-7840. 


SEAMAN CROSS LTD. We offer you office 
furnishings, machines, carpets, drapes and a 
complete design dept, to assist you with 
office layouts and color co-ordinations. We 
carry a large stock of the above for immediate 
delivery. Please call our main office in Dart¬ 
mouth at 469-8190 or our branch office in 
Sydney at 562-1208. 


CONSIDERING EXPANDING your business, 
uncertain of the future? Nova Scotia Business 
Associates Ltd. specializing in Retail Store 
Systems, directed by a recognized retail 
authority. Over 30 years of retail and market 
experience can be yours. To solve the prob¬ 
lem and provide cost-effective solutions for 
todays retailer, call: Nova Business Associates 
Ltd. (902) 422-6396. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. Is this a new 
year for you or just another year of the same 
business activities that have lost their chal¬ 
lenge and reward? You can join an elite group 
of people in a business of your own. Have 
total freedom, prestige, achievement satis¬ 
faction and tremendous earning potential. 
Enquire, Waymar Assoc. 7 Carson Ave., 
St. John's, Nfld. A1E 1R9, Phone (709) 
579-4989. 


THE CREDIT UNION belongs to you and 
me. Shares, personal chequing accounts, term 
deposits, money orders, loans, payroll deduc¬ 
tion. New Glasgow Credit Union Ltd. 200 
Provost Street, New Glasgow, N.S. 
752-3102 


EDDY HOUSING LTD. Specialists in land 
development, property management, real 
estate sales, working in Atlantic Canada since 
1955. P.O. Drawer 90, Bathurst, N.B. 506- 
546-6631 


HAIR STYLING 


INTERNATIONAL HAIR DESIGN, 5183 
Prince Street, Halifax, 422-4648. Styling men 
and women. 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CATALOGUE 

Camping, canoeing, cycling. Mail orders to all 
parts of Atlantic Canada. Free catalogue—The 
Trail Shop Co-operative Ltd. 6260 Quinpool 
Rd., Halifax, N.S. B3L 1 A3 (902) 423-8736 
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Marketplace 


PROFESSIONAL 


CHEZ TARA complete hair and skin care 
and services. European stylist. 1549 Birming¬ 
ham Street, Halifax Tel: 429-2852 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LINDLEY PHOTO SERVICES, 61 Ashgrove 
Avenue, Dartmouth N.S. Phone 434-2437 
Wedding photography. Studio portraiture. 
Commercial and insurance photography 


THEATRE 


ORGANIZING A FAIR, gala, convention, or 
just a summer activities program? Looking 
for entertainment for youngsters (up to age 
12)? Look no further. A long established 
professional theatre company is now offering 
one hour puppet/marionette shows for chil¬ 
dren. For more information about availability 
rates and references, write: P. English, 100 
College Street, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
B2G 1X7 


THE “OLD MILL MUSEUM”, Long River, 
P.E.I., offers “a look into the past" dis¬ 
playing hundreds of forgotten items. Younger 
generation, Mums and Dads, ALL will enjoy. 
You may gently touch. Get the feel of things. 
Many laughs in an 1820 atmosphere. Short 
scenic drive from lobster suppers. Weekdays, 
9:30 a.m. - 8:30 p.m. 


GLENVIEW TRAILER PARK. “Your head¬ 
quarters For Touring Cape Breton.” 3-way 
hookups, 2-way hookups, unserviced sites, 
swimming pool, mini golf, laundry, hot 
showers, playground, groceries, souvenirs, 
firewood. Whycocomagh, Cape Breton, 
756-2867 


NORM DEWOLFE: National School Ser¬ 
vices and School Pictures Atlantic Ltd., 
5 Sky-Vue Terrace, Dartmouth N.S. B2W 3Z2 
or phone 469-0477. “Student Photos A 
Tradition.” 


Real Estate 


Real Estate Advertising 

Ads of a real estate nature offering 
homes and properties for sale or rent 
accepted in writing only with or without 
pictures (black and white) suitable for 
reproduction. Minimum size display ad, 
including picture, 2 column inches. 
Payment due with order. Rates are as 
follows: 1 time ad - $140 for 2 column 
inches, 3 time ads — $130 each for 2 
column inches. Larger sizes available in 
increments of 1/2 inch. Non-display ads 
set in running copy only. Rates: $1.00 per 
word, minimum 30 words. Complete rates 
available on request. Closing dates are the 
25th of the second month preceding date 
of publication. 



MODERN CAPE COD 

Modern Cape Cod on 8 acres with 
700 feet lake frontage. Full price 
$129,000. 

Royal Trust 

For more information contact 
Doug Mader, bus: 453-1770, res: 
865-0452 


THE THEATRE ARTS GUILD has provided 
Halifax audiences with first-rate community 
theatre for nearly fifty years. July's Revival of 
Don Wetmore's “The Highland Heart in Nova 
Scotia” will cap a year that included 
appearances in the Nova Scotia and Atlantic 
Drama Festivals. To become part of this 
energetic theatre group, write Memberships, 
Theatre Arts Guild, P.O. Box 3202, Halifax. 


“THE HIGHLAND HEART IN NOVA 
SCOTIA”, a delightful play set in Cape 
Breton in the early 1900's, will be presen¬ 
ted at Neptune Theatre, July 17 through 21, 
curtain time 8:00 p.m. Tickets $6 & $5. 
This play is co-produced by The Theatre 
Arts Guild and Dalhousie Arts Centre as a 
tribute to the International Gathering of 
the Clans. 


TRAVEL 


ANNOUNCING the re-opening of the Tartan 
Terrace Inn, Ingonish Beach (Cape Breton). 
Under new management—featuring excellent 
home cooking, tastefully decorated rooms. 
Available for your enjoyment: Golfing, 
tennis, swimming, fishing, hiking, skiing—all 
within a two mile radius. Open all year round. 
For reservations, phone 285-2404 or write 
Box 23, Ingonish Beach, Cape Breton, N.S. 


Careers 


Careers Advertising 

Ads of employment or business 
career opportunities, etc. accepted in 
writing only. If ad to include corporate 
insignia, word marks, etc., must be 
supplied. Minimum size 1 column inch. 
Payment due with order. Rates are as 
follows: 1 time ad — $70 each for 1 
column inch, 3 time ads — $65 each for 1 
column inch. Larger sizes available in 
increments of 1/2 inch. Complete rates 
available on request. Closing dates are the 
25th of the second month preceding date 
of publication. 


CAREERS 


XPERT SELECTION SERVICES, Personal 
consultants. Operation manager required by 
Maritime client. Fully conversant with quarry 
operation. Attractive salary. 159 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 1M5 469-4054 


WANTED 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT 
Yachting Association is assembling material 
for a cruising guide of Northumberland 
Strait. Submissions from cruising sailors 
would be gratefully accepted. Information 
required on favorite cruising areas. Local 
knowledge of conditions, photos and hand 
drawn charts would be helpful. Proposed 
publishing date is 1980 or '81. Send to: 
T.B. Butler, 294 Sydney St., Apt. 2, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. CIA 1H2 


WANTED TO BUY — Paintings, prints, works 
by Christopher Pratt—artist. Also set of 
sterling silver flatwear. Please send descrip¬ 
tion to P.O. Box 202, Mount Pearl, Nfld., 
AIN 2C2 


WANTED TO BUY — Mobile home. Used 
one in good condition. Approx. $8,000 
Phone (709) 255-3266 


WANTED — Students for Rite-Way Driving 
School. Qualified instructors—dual control¬ 
led cars—insured. Beginners and improve¬ 
ment instructions. Open daily. For more 
information call, 429-9593 


Restaurant 


Restaurant Advertising 

Ads promoting restaurant services 
accepted only in writing. Set in running 
copy only. Copy should include restaurant 
name, address and phone, description of 
decor, food or menu specialties, hours and 
days open, price range and whether 
licensed. Rates include bold heading for 
restaurant name. Rates: $1.00 per word, 
minimum 10 words. Closing dates are the 
25th of the second month preceding date 
of publication. Payment due in advance 
with order. 


RESTAURANTS 


THE SUBMARINE, 5384 Inglis Street, 
Halifax 423-7618. Over 20 assorted subs. Hot 
or cold. You tried the rest, now try the best! 


AS YOU LIKE IT, Creative Sandwich Bar, 
1581 Argyle St., Halifax 422-4347. Outdoor 
seating. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunny 
Saturdays 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
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Profile 

No flies on Hilden’s Colonel Charlie 


world 


He’s making N.S. the bug-bane capital of the 

T he Colonel fingers the solid gold mosquitoes and other 
insects on a chain around his neck; he also wears a 
handlebar moustache and a polka-dot cravat. No shrink¬ 
ing violet is 72-year-old Col. Charlie Coll, inventor and 
promoter of what he modestly calls “the best damned 
fly-dope in the world.” And, he claims, loggers, sports¬ 
men, boy scouts and girl guides also swear by Muskol, 
produced at his plant in Hilden, N.S. 

Today’s Muskol is a 24-person operation which produces 
a line of four products for the outdoorsman: Deer scent, fish 
lure paste, varmint lure and, most successfully, insect 
repellent guaranteed to keep at bay those mosquitoes, 
midges, ticks and jiggers that plague Atlantic Canada. In 20 
years, the company has grown from Charlie, a card table and 
can of “juice” in his basement to a modern plant with a 
mini-assembly line capable of filling 18 plastic bottles 
simultaneously. And Muskol is no longer the hard-to-sell 
product which Charlie once gave away in hopes of attracting 
buyers. “They’d come and bum-but no one wanted to buy 
it. It was a long, hard road before it finally got going.” 

While the native brew isn’t exactly an empire yet, 
Muskol may be an imperial power in the future. It’s already 
in New Zealand, Australia, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Iceland, 
Alaska and Upper Canada. And after five years of red tape 
and lab tests, the Muskol label has finally been approved in 
the United States. The prestigious Orvis Shop in Manchest¬ 
er, Vt. (the Birks of fishing tackle equipment) has already 
ordered quantities of Muskol as their top-line insect repell¬ 
ent. The U.S. Department of Agriculture calls it “the best 
repellent so far developed.” 

E ven back home, folks were slow to pick up on Coil’s elixir. 

Charlie was able to talk a few drug and sporting goods 
stores in New Glasgow and Truro into selling it at first, but it 
was years before Muskol really hit the streets. Cottagers 
going to the mosquito-infested north shore or tick-ridden 
Valley bought the dope like any other black-market item— 
from insiders who had it. Charlie, travelling North America 
like a Johnny Appleseed of fumigation, always had a bottle 
or two in his back pocket, and hunters and fishermen spread 
the gospel to remote areas of Saskatchewan, Idaho and 
Iceland. But not until the Colonel had penetrated the North¬ 
ern Ontario outdoors and converted the U.S. sportsmen did 
Muskol really take off. 

Coll invented the repellent 22 years ago and, like the 
other Colonel he resembles so closely, he won’t divulge 
the secret ingredient that makes his potion different. Com- 
plainers and the insect-immune sneer that the secret in¬ 
gredient must be pure gold; the two-ounce bottle oiMuskol 
jumped from $2.50 to $4.50 when production costs rose last 
summer. This year, the Colls— president, Charles Sr.; vice- 
president, Harry; secretary-treasurer, Charlie Jr.— are selling 
the same quantity for the new price of $3.89. 

Although hardly Chanel, Muskol “regular” is practically 
odorless and leaves only a faint, woodsy aroma. The Mark II 
Muskol repellent makes a more potent assault on your nose 
but is a weaker repellent with one important exception: 
Mark II works the best against ticks and jiggers. Smell is 
important for Col. Coll who built his business on the merits 
of his extraordinary nose. 


The son of a Pictou County coal miner, he left school at 
16 and worked a year as a “nose” in a Boston soap factory. 
His job, back in 1926, was to sniff Lux toilet soap for a 
battery of rancidity and acidity tests. He claims he can still 
analyse most compounds at a sniff. MuskoV s better-late-than- 
never success story now bids to make an even more cele¬ 
brated “nose” of Atlantic Canada’s own big-time Charlie. 
And it doesn’t bug him a bit. — Jennifer Henderson 



Muskol's big four: Keeping the creepy-crawlies at bay 



Coll: Making it internationally after a slow start back home 
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Ray Guy’s column 

Unity gar 

bage is Canad 

liai 

igarl 

bage 


Newfoundlanders don V give “a beaver's dam. ff Not even on Canada Day 


A s he trudged up Parliament Hill in 
1949 to help sign Newfoundland 
over to Canada, Joey Smallwood 
was asked how he felt. “Much the same 
way,” he imagined, “that a prime min¬ 
ister of Canada will feel on the day he 
takes a similar walk up Capitol Hill in 
Washington.” 

No flies on Joe. 

He had firmly pegged the prospects 
for Canadian unity even as he checked 
his breast pocket to make sure he’d 
brought his notes, notes for a speech 
exhorting Newfoundlanders to drop to 
their knees and cry thanksgiving to God 
for the everlasting benefits of Confeder¬ 
ation. We don’t pound our pillows and 
chew the comers of our sheets as much 
as some other Canadians think we 
should. We get reproachful glances even 
in places like Halifax where we would 
have expected a modicum of empathy. 

I once sat at lunch next to a 
pleasant, blue-rinsed Haligonian who 
said, “You Newfoundlanders, of all 
people, must be terribly concerned 
about Canadian unity. After all, look 
what Canada has given you.” 

“We don’t give a beaver’s dam,” I, 
of all people, replied. “We can always 
auction ourselves off between the 
Russians and the States, or hook up 
with St. Pierre and Miquelon, or declare 
the republic and colonize the Canadian 
scraps.” 

This blasphemy kicked her pace¬ 
maker into overdrive. I expected 
poached salmon in the kisser. You don’t 
kid around about other people’s sacred 
phobias. In this case, what appears to be 
Newfoundland indifference is put down 
to cold-bloodedness, cynicism or, of 
course, stupidity. Maybe so, but it’ll 
take more to raise us from error and get 
our drawers into patriotic Canadian 
knots than forced Canada Day hoopla 
and the frantic fluttering of Maple Leaf 
flags. By the way, wouldn’t a rhubarb 
leaf have been the better choice? 

From my smattering of Canadian 
history I seem to recall that in the be¬ 
ginning, the Brits stuck maple leaves in 
their hats so they could creep closer and 
puncture the Frenchies. Would you 
salute something that the guys who put 
a musket ball through your great-great- 
grandaddy’s brisket once hid behind? 

Anyway, the unity circus strikes 
us here as being so heavy-handed it 
stinks of desperation. But we mustn’t 


put on airs. I understand there were 
snickers in other parts of Canada, too, 
when the purpose-crafted “Life of 
Tom Thomson” appeared on television. 
“It may be garbage, Tom,” cried one of 
the mackinawed visionaries waving a 
freshly done canvas,“but, by God, at 
least it’s Canadian garbage.” 

I recently saw something similar 
in the works on Water Street near the 
foot of Signal Hill. A unity Film crew 
had hired five local youngsters to raise 
their little fists and cry “Yaaaay 
Canadaaaa!” in unison. There were 
hitches. A drunk slumped out of a near¬ 
by tavern and peed against a pole. A 
gang of the tot actors’ contemporaries 
swooped through on tricycles lisping 
rude words. Unpatriotic fog rolled in 
and blotted out Signal Hill. 

Late in the day the cameraman 
darted into a store and came back with 
six packs of Cheesies. He stapled these 
to a board and, at the crucial moment, 
flashed them at the kiddies. Their 
faces lit up with a facsimile of Canadian 
zeal, but what half of them shouted 
was, “Yaaaay Cheesies!” 

“Hard work, old man?” I asked 
the director. 

“Naaa,” he shrugged. “Compared 
to beer commercials, it’s a piece of 
cake.” 

When it comes to Confederation, 
we’re a bit like Napoleon’s mother. 

Unity fuss sends no shocks through a province 


Madame Mere gloomed about the palace 
for years muttering, “Yes, but will it 
last? Will it last?” And, like that wiry 
old Corsican dame, Newfoundland may 
be the least surprised or discommoded if 
Canada collapses. At a plant nursery 
you pay more for a tree that’s already 
been transplanted several times. Its 
roots are stronger and more compact. It 
is better able to withstand shock and, in 
more than 400 years, Newfoundland has 
been uprooted as often as a front-yard 
dandelion. 

We have been, in our time, an 
English colony, an island divided be¬ 
tween England and France, an English 
colony (except for St. Pierre and 
Miquelon) again, a quasi-independent 
nation, a dictatorship ruled by a secret 
commission, a flefdom of the U.S. mili¬ 
tary and, latterly, a Canadian province. 
We’ve been through the ropes, and it 
takes more than a pack of Cheesies to 
make our eyes bright. 

Others, to the westward, may be 
right to scramble to the barricades, 
leap off the Niagara Escarpment or 
swallow garbage as long as it’s Canadian. 
We fail to see the advantages. If that’s 
stupidity, it comes from a history in 
which, no matter what was done to us, 
as long as we called ourselves New¬ 
foundlanders there was always a New¬ 
foundland. To me, that seems less like 
stupidity and more like justifiable 
arrogance. 

uprooted as often as dandelions 
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THE MAN IS 
A GLUTTON FOR 
HAPPINESS. 

At a time when many people are fed up with the quality miles on the Volvos he’s bought, 
of new cars, 9 out of 10 people who buy new Volvos are “They might not go on forever, but as yet they’ve 

happy. shown no signs of stopping. I can’t imagine a car I 

Having bought four Volvos, the man you see here is could have invested in that would have given me a 
ecstatic. greater return!’ 

He’s Robert Froebel, an engineer and teacher in If you’ve never felt this kind of attachment to a car 

Toronto, and he’s been buying Volvos since 1965. He’s kept you’ve owned, consider a Volvo, 
all his old Volvos in the family, giving one to his wife and Better to have known one-fourth the happiness 
passing two others along to his sons. Mr. Froebel has known, than never VOLVO 

Mr. Froebel estimates he’s put a third of a million to know happiness at all. A car you can believe in. 




There’s nothing quite like it 

That’s the taste of Seagram's V.O. 

Canada's most respected 8 year old whisky. 

So smooth, so mellow. So fine in flavour. 

Only VO. is VO 












